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(Mr. WensstTer] said he thought would receive 
the votes of two-thirds of this body. 
Mr. WEBSTER. I said a majority of the Sen- 


ate. 

Mr. BREESE. I know the honorable Senator 
at first said a majority, but a friend on his right 
sugcested two-thirds, which the Senator seemed 
to chime in with very readily, and to adopt. I 
cannot, sir, think that it would get the votes of a 
majority of this Senate. It could not receive mine. 
As the representative of my constituents—the peo- 
ple of Illinois—I could not give a vote that would 
place the Executive under the necessity of yield- 
ing, against his wishes, a portion of American ter- 
ritory to a foreign Power. It appears to me that 
we arefplaced in a very awkward position as far 
as our Government is concerned. Look at the dip- 
lematic correspondence laid before this body. Af- 
ter receiving our offer of the 49th degree and re- 
fusing it, does the British Minister propose any 
substitute? No, sir; and I should like to know 
how it is to be settled by negotiation. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I should like to know that 
also. 

Mr. BREESE. We must go on as directed by 
the President, give this notice, and arrive at a defi- 
nite point, at which our claims must be asserted 
and maintained. I donot think, sir, with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, that our first duty is to secure 
peace. No, sir; our first duty is the preservation 
of all our national rights, the protection of our in- 
terests, and the vindication of our national honor. 
That is our duty; and if,in doing so, war ensue, 
then I say, let it come; then the nerve of the Amer- 
ican people will be tested; the American people 
would be found ready to meetit. [am not anx- 
ious, certainly, for such a state of things; nor do I 
think that anything growing out of our present af- 
fairs can involve us in a war with England. I 
have merely to add that I hope this subject will be 


postponed, to afford time for further reflection and 
discussion. 


Mr. COLQUITT. 


one or two remarks. 


I wish at this time to make 


On a former occasion I stated | 


to the Senate that I intended to go in favor of giv- | 


ing the notice; that I would go for it in any shape 
in which it had been presented; but I have thought 
it advisable to present an amendment, the second 
part of which is inserted for the purpose of eliciting 
and ascertaining what is the feeling of this body in 
regard to negotiation. According to the speeches 
of gentlemen who may be considered to know most 
about the views of Government on the matter, the 
Executive is opposed to negotiation as dishonorable ; 


and if there be a majority of the Senate to sustain | 


those views, and prepared to say that they will not 
give up one inch of Oregon, it is time the country 
should understand it, that they may be prepared to 
meet all the results. 1 say it is idle to talk of ne- 


gotiation, if in the same breath we say we must | 
have every inch of Oregon. ‘The Senator from II- | 


linois had said that this question would try the 
nerve of the American people. Well, sir, I am 
not much given to boasting myself about my readi- 
ness to fight, nor do I think the people of Georgia 
would desire me to say much in d 

eulogize their nerve in war. But this much I will 
say, that I think the greatest nerve is required to 


enable us to show ourselves men in nothing but | 
I give men little credit for their | 

valor when they are backed by their constituents; | 
but on great national questions, if the tide of public | 
favor of a pronouns 


what is right. 


sentiment was running in 
position, the truth and justice of which a man 
doubted in his own heart, and he was required to 


1eir behalf, or | 


act according to his ownSconvictions,*that was the | 


point at which his nerve would be tested. 

Mr. BREESE. I have no doubt. 

Mr. COLQUITT. So I understood. The gentle- 
man was speaking about nerve. If gentlemen are 
bent on war, well, bring up the two countries, face 


to face, and let us see then who will show most || 


nerve. 


if I think the national honor compromitted by any 
treaty, I think I will have nerve enough to vote 
against that treaty;fand notmatter what may be 
the state of public sentiment, I will endeavor to 
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I am for negotiation*and compromise; but | 
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act 1n such a manner as to secure mv ease of con- 
science, and with fidelity to myself, my country, 


and my God. 1 do not think it a great evidence 
of nerve for aman to sav he was backed by his 
constituents in making a declaration of war. But 
that is not the question. The question Is not one 
of nerve or no nerve; it is this: Are our richts in 
that territory so fixed and established by munici- 
pal, or international, or any other law, that they 
cannot be a subject for negotiation? That is the 
question; and it would not have been necessary 
for me to advert to it now but for the sentiments 
expressed here so often, that it would be dishon- 
orable to make any treaty or compromise with the 
Briush Government, giving up one inch of Oregon. 
Ido not propose to enter upon this topic: IT will 
draw no line, nor define any boundary in Orevon. 
I will leave that to those whose duty it is to nevo- 
tiate upon it, and settle it as they think proper. 
With them I leave it, only desiring to say this 
much—that, as it has been the subject of necotia- 
tion for many years between the two Governments, 


| and on the part of ours conducted by some of the 


| were never doubted, but 


| up nothing of 54° 40’. 


best and wisest men the country ever produced— 
who had some nerve, too—men whom the people 
delighted to honor, whose courage and patriotism 
who submitted to negvo- 
tiation these disputed boundaries, it is a proper 
subject for negotiation. I tell the Senator from I- 
linois that Iam willing to vo with him and with 
the Executive step by step in preserving our na- 
tional honor; but I wish to ascertain whether itis the 
sentiment of Congress that they are willing to give 
We are bound to be pre- 


pared for the alternative that may present itself, 


| If we are resolved to negotiate for nothing but 
that, then we ought to be prepared to fight—we 
| ought to make preparation for war, no matter what 


| may be the result. 


I desire, on the present oeca- 
sion, nothing more than to present that issue, and 
ascertain whether it is the sense of the Senate that 


| this Government would be dishonored if it com- 


| promised. 


I do not pretend to instruct the Sena- 
tor from Illinois; but as the public mind is dis- 
turbed on this subject, I desire to have an expres- 
sion on this question. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts seems to think the Executive has acted 
inconsistently. ‘The inconsistency was in this— 
that the Executive relied on negotiation, while he 


| asserted an indisputable title to 54° 40’. This was 
| the construction put by some of the friends of the 
| Administration on the assertion of the claim of 
, 54° 40'; and I do not think that the Senator does 


the Executive justice in putting this construction 
upon the Message in relation to this claim. I de- 
sire that the Message should be considered the 


| best commentary upon itself and on its assertion 


| of our claim to 54° 40’. 


WhatI said before I say 
now, that the expression made use of was used in 


| common parlance, not to be understood as saying 


| that the title was so legally and clearly settled that 


| we could make no compromise of it. 


I do not 


| say he will accept of a settlement at 49°, no mat- 


ter what offers have been made already. I do not 
desire to be understood as making an argument to 
sustain him in what he may do; but I shall be 
greatly mistaken in my construction of the Presi- 
dent’s Message if he used the words * clear and 
unquestionable *’ to mean that it was so definitive- 
ly settled as to admit of neither negotiation nor 
compromise; for it does seem to me a contradic- 
tion to say that that is fixed and unquestionable 
which has been in dispute for the last twenty-five 
or thirty years; it is a contradiction in terms to 
say so, according to my construction; but I do not 


say that others of his friends have not the right to | 
their own construction upon it as I do; but if 


mistake not, it has been said before, in language 
as strong, by Mr. Clay, several years ago, at the 
time he gave instructions to our Minister to renew 
negotiations, and make even more liberal offers 
than we have done to Great Britain. 

Iam not sure but the language used by the 
President in his Message is the very same as that 


used by Mr. Clay in regard to title; but certainly | 


he could not mean more than what I have given 
as the true construction of the words. 


| from caleulation. 
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He knew that the Senator from Iilinois (Mr. 
Brerse] was usually very courteous in his man- 
ner in debate, and he might speak according to 
his own feelines when he threw out the intimation 
that whoever was not ready to ¢o forall of Oregon 
up to 54° 40’ micht be actuated by a want of nerve. 
‘The Senator very probably might feel that in his 
own ease, with his own strong conviction respect- 
ing our title, it would be a want of nerve which 
alone could induce him to vield an inch. But the 
Senator would probably admit that now and then 
there micht be, here and there, a man found, ay, 
and a Repre sentative, too, and one who re presd nt- 
ed a brave and a generous p ople—a people as in- 
: hon- 
orable Senator or his honorable constituency—wha 
might, neverthele ss, believe that this Oreron ques- 


sensible to fear and as ealm in danger as the 


tion was a suitable subject of negotiation andcom- 
promise. 


The Senator, he presume ad, did not in- 
tend 


to insinuate that any eentleman here was 
ready, through coward fear, to surrender the rights 
of his country; nevertheless, this might be a very 
genteel way of putting in the spurs to one suspect- 
ted of not hav inser too much courage. It might be 
very ood policy to say to sucha ventleman, “The 
world has been hitherto under the impression that 
you have not much nerve. Now, the way for you 
at once to dissipate that suspicion, and to prove 
that you are a man of nerve, will be to plunge ine 
nation at onee into war.’ 

Now, rentlemen mieht think it very proner to 
put spurs of this description to men whe had not 
really courage enouch to resist and withstand such 
an application, Nobody desired to be considered 
cowardly; and though the world might very well 
understand that a certain individual lacked nerve, 
yet if it could be contrived to draw the public mind 
to this question of nerve or no nerve, some gentle- 
men might be induced by that very consideration 
to show a terrible amount of nerve; indeed, whose 
native courage, without such an artificial stimulus, 
never would propel them to the performance of a 
brave deed. Such men micht shrink from stand- 
ing up to the line unless they felt the prick of the 
bayonet a posteriori. There might bea good many 
timid men who, if left to their own judgment, 
might be weak enough to think that the country 
would not be disgraced by negotiating on such a 
question. So far as Mr. C. was concerned, he 
was very apt to judge the feelings of men by the 
general result of experience; which was, that men 
who brag greatly of their bravery were not quite 
so brave as they wished to be thought. He knew, 
too, that some men spoke from passion, and others 
For his own part, he did not 
greatly like to getinto a difficulty, and he generally 
supposed his adversary did not like it any better 
than himself. The result of his personal calcula- 
tion had been rather to avoid scrapes than to seek 
after them. He had seen your airy vaporing spir- 
its met before now by a modest, quiet, and appa- 
rently spiritless man; and when things came to an 
issue, he had generally observed either that the 
braggart quailed before his adversary, or else got 
well whipped in the fight. At all events, he did 
not consider the present occasion as any great and 
decided test of nerve. We were safe yet as men 
could be. 

It was no great proof of courage for rentlemen, 
in this comfortalle chamber, to talk largely about 
fichting, when they were out of danger, and to 
speak loudly about not yielding up an inch out of 
many millions of acres, when the battle was afar 
and no danger imminent. Mr. C. could not con- 
sider it a question of nerve or no nerve how a gen- 
tleman spoke, either in the one chamber or the 
other. For himself, he had no doubt in the world, 
that there were many who wished to see this ques- 
tion compromised, who were as brave and patri- 
otic men as the country contained, and who, should 


‘the matter not terminate honorably, would be 


found rallying with great firmness round their 
country’s standard; whose place would be in the 
front rank, where blows were dealt; and who 


| would be the very last to turn their backs on the 


common foe. 
Mr. C. observed, in conclusion, that the gentle- 
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man from Iinois had always been courteous in 


debate. lis remarks had been somewhat strong; 
butaif Mr. C. believed with that Senator, that it 
would be a national dishonor not to insist on eve ry 
jneh of Orezon, he might very well consider that, 
if ii hould yireld up ary portion of the territory, 
} heuld justly expose himself to the charge of a 
wit of nerre. 
Mr. BREESE. I am exceedingly sorry that 
1 hana is thouecht it nece iy to ti ke the 
‘ rae he hasy un hoes renmiark [had no mtention 
mow I id, to Connect the uthe to Orezon with 
tli (I ion of nerve, bor to cnler into any de- 
: ion of courage as an attribute of the peop | 
wesent mLiatnier OF tive art. | Wa merely de- 
| mus of pe enti, ia ong point of var w, the 
Presidet Nhe , in lhe says that, afier 
the expiration of the Miee, We Will be ina con- 
dition to pursue our t its. or abandon them, 
fam rea r Irprised { renticoman trom 
CGeorvia should vive ci a coloring to my re- 
min and ty auld ve to han, L think that it 
unealled for Iwas only speaking of what 
would be the situation of the 1M | le of this coun 
iryv ib case the hotice w iven i twelve months, 
mid that then we either mou assert our rights to 
be clear and unquestionable, or abandon then. Is 
Hot that the question, t id is at not entire ly proper 
for me to argue in this pomtof view? And was 
Monet also competent for me tos \y that, should 
the notice be ven, Conform ily with the recom 


mendation of the President, When the ye riod of its 


exXpuration should arrive, the American peop 
would be so placed, that their spirit and energy 
vould be tested ‘Phen it will be seen, whether 
Wwe are wil to vield to the unfounded preten- 

ms of a foreimn ‘Power, and allow them to ae- 


otiation, every thine 
| ‘The Lita 


Gagone. 
Whether 


Gq ure, by « proms st and bie 
they a Kk 
Wiil 

the ri 
to the clann of: 
bn 


from Gveor ‘1a Ss 


ed, as they nave belore 


then arrive, when it shall be tested 
rhis we hold rccred are to be surrendered up 
foreign Power of as great magii- 


adinitted to be. ‘Lhe 


MONE d his ~f cond res- 


14 Senator 
Ly 
olution, in view of the fact that the American mind 


tude a trie 


that he pro} 


was disturbed. It may be so; but Lb be yr leave to 
tell hima itis not disturbed in his sense; but it is 
disturbed at the idea that any integral portion of 


Aime rican territ 
Jomatic arranewement. 


ory should be taken away by a dip- 
Lnd when I said L could 


not vote for the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia, it Was under the impression that our title 
is ** clear and unquestionable;”’ and I hold myselt 


responsible to prove, from the principles of inter- 
A that it is indisputable. I do not be- 
heve, tl if was shown clearly, any gentle- 
man in this Senate would vote for negouauon or 
Leannot believe that a majority of 
the American Senate ready todo an act so fatal 
tw the interests of this country. | make no pre fer- 
ence of courace, ¢ ither on my owl part or on the 
part of the poe ople of Hlineisa: but Ll said, when the 
period, after the expirauion of the notice, should 
arrive, the American people would be called upon 
to assert their rights—that their nerves would be 
tested: for, should a contest ensue with Great Brit- 
ain upon this subject, we would have to wield the 
weapon with no lady’s hand, but with the heavy 


nathonal law, 
rat this 
compromise. 


are 


gauntlet of the mightiest conflict of two great na- 
tions. 

Mr. ALLEN misunderstood the Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Corqurrr;] but he wished to know 
whether he did not offer the second section of his 
resolution for the purpose of testing the sense of 
the Senate upon the question of compromising the 
difficulty. Uf mistaken, the Senator could correct 
him. — 

Mr. COLQUITT. There was no material mis- 
take in the version given by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Auten] of his (Mr. C.’s) object. He had 
stated that remarks made, or construction put upon 
the lancuage of the President’s Message, was one 
inducement for him to offer the resolution, and to 
test the feeling of the Senate on the subject of ne- 
gotiation and compromise. : 

Mr. ALLEN said he was not, then, mistaken 
in any material point. He would not say that 
there was any impropriety in offering the proposi- 


tion which the Senator had offered; for certainly, | 


upon a great public question, It was competent for 
any member of the body to ascertain the sense of 
the Senate by submitting a proposiuon. When 
he did so, however, he should present his proposi- 
tion im such a manner as to enable the Senate, 
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{ 
whose opinions he wished to elicit, clearly and pre- | 
cisely to understand the meaning of the proposi- 
tion. Fairness and candor required that when a 
qui tion was asked of the Senate, which was to 
be answered by a solemnly-recorded vote, that that | 
question should be so definite in its meaning as to 
leave no room for hesitation in the mind of any 
Senator. ‘There were two words in the resolution 
which admitted of a very extended,a very limited, 
ora very medium sen , j 


¢, as might suit the conve- 
nience of thos by whom it was to be construe d. 
‘They were re quired to say to the nation and to the 
world, by thre adoption of that resolution, that they 
earnestly desired that dis long-standing controver- 
sy respecting limits in the Oregon territory should 
be speedily settled by negotiation and compromise. 
Now, what was meant by the word compromise? 
The re solution containe d the word limits. It con- 
tained that word as applicahle to the Oregon terri- 
tory, and that word is followed by the word com- 
promise. What, then, was the meaning of that 
word?) When the Senate was called upon to record 
a test vote of their sentiments upon the resolution, 
they had a right to know whether it was the mean- 
tng of the mover of the resolution that they were 
to compromise the difficulty by a surrender of a 
part of the te rritory to Great Britain. And if it 
meant that they were to surrender a part, what 
part? ‘The resolution was presented with the 
avowed object of testing the sentiments of Sena- 
tors—of re quiring them to put upon paper the pre- 
cise and exact view which they entertained with 
revard to the controversy. But, from the general 
phraseology of the resolution, and the vague gen- | 
erality of meaning which the word compromise 
seemed to carry with it, a man might well vote for 
the resolution, and afterwards say that he did not 
mean by compromise that they were to vive away 
any partof the territory to Great Britain, but some- 
lse was meant by the word. He desired, if 
was to be measured, man by man, from 
head to foot, by the standard which the Senator ap- 
plied to them, he desired that that standard should 
be marked in laches and feet, with precise and un- 
equivocal accuracy. He desired that it should be 
known whether it was the purpose of the resolu- 


thing els 


the Senate 


tion, under the disguised, or rather ambiguous, 
meaning of the word **compromise,’’ to require the 
Senate to countenance, in advance, the surrender 
of a partof the Oregon territory to Great Britain? 
Whether it was to be required of them that they 
should express their opinions upon this great ques- 
tion of dismemberine the Union; because that 
which belonged to the Union was within the right 
and power of the Union, and to sacrifice it would 
be equivalent to the sacrifice of any portion of the 
Union. All that he desired to know was, What 
was the precise and accurate meaning of the word 
‘compromise ?’? Whether, in the first place, it 
meant a division of the territory, and the surrender 
of a part of it to Great Britain? And, if so, what 
part?) Where was the line to be run? And for 
what equivalent were they to make the surrender ? 
Whether it was to be for some equivalent, or for 
none? Whether they were required to make the 


surrender for an equivalent, or from a dread of the | 
That | 


consequences of not making the surrender ? 
was all. Therefore, if their sentiments were to be 
tested, it Was necessary that the standard should 
assume a precise and definite length. It would be 
necessary to examine the question of weights and 
measures, and see if they had them well regulated 
by a fixed law, before they undertook to regulate 
the weight and the measurement of other things. 
He wanted the thing to be put in plain language, 
that its meaning might be clearly ascertained; that 


they might know whether it was meant that they | 


were to surrender a part of their territory; and, if 
so, What part?) He would not undertake to antici- 
vate what the vote of the Senate would be. 
iad no right to do so: all he had a right to do was 
to ascertain what sort of meaning was to be at- 
tached to the resolution before being called upon to 
respond to it by yeas and nays. 


One other remark of the Senator from Georgia, | 
which it seemed proper to advert to was, that ‘the | 
proposition of the President to compromise by a | 
division of the territory at the 49th parallel, was | 


the old proposition made by his predecessors. The 


Senator seemed to suppose that the fact of tendering | 


this proposition was to be taken as evidence of the 
real opinion of the President, rather than his own 
declaration of title covering the whole territory. 
To see how the matter really stood, they had but 





BE. 


‘offer was made. 


He | 








Feb. 26, 
to revert to the circumstances under which that 
The President of the United 
States himself declared that he made it because |, 
felt himself in some degree bound by what his pre- 
decessors had done, and that he withdrew it when 
it was rejected, and acted on his own original opin- 
ion, as expressed in his inaugural address, which 
was, that our title was unquestionable up to the 
Russian line, as settled in 1824, fixing 54° 40' as 
the boundary. : 

Something had been said with regard to the 
views of the Executive. In reference to that, he 
had only to refer gentlemen to the Message itself: 
and he would announce here that the views of th 
President had undergone no change, nor shadow of 
change. He did not desire to go into the general 
discussion of this matter now, for he had had a 
greater share already in the debate than had fallen 
to any one individual, and he had merely risen at 
present for the purpose of affording the Senatoy 
from Georgia the opportunity of explaining more 
precisely the meaning of his resolution. 

Mr. COLQUITT said that, after the remarks 
which he had already submitted, he could hardly 
have supposed that Senators would have considered 
his meaning doubtful; and he thought that the very 
argument of the Senator from Ohio himself showed 
that he did not so consider it. The Senator re- 


‘quired a definite and exact measure for the cui- 


dance of the Senate. "The exact measure which 
he himself wanted was, whether they could com- 
promise an inch; and he would leave it to the Ex- 
ecutive, in whose hands it properly belonged, to 
say how far they should compromise; and after 
that, it would be time enough for the Senate to de- 
termine whether they would sustain that compro- 
mise. He did not intend to be so indelicate as to 
take the matter out of the hands of the negotiators 
and run a line for them, but to test the opinion of 
the Senate as to whether there ought to be a com- 
promise at all, The honorable Senator from Ohio 
spoke of a compromise as being a dismemberment 
of the Unton; that he considered to be an indica- 
tion on the part of the Senator of his intention to 
go against all negotiation and all compromise, and 
his purpose was to see how many Senators were 
of that opinion. But, said the Senator from Ohio, 
we must run the line; we must take the propor- 
tions and dimensions of the compromise; we must 
define precisely how far we will go. But that was 
not the object of his resolution; that question was 
with the negotiators. It was for them to submit 
such proposition as they might think reasonable. 
And there was another reason why the Senate 
should not mark out a definite line: and that was, 
that if they did so, they would have to act upon it 
hereafter; whereas they ought not to commit them- 
selves to any definite division of the territory. The 
test he desired was, whether the public negotiator 
should be authorized to compromise at all upon 
any boundary short of 54° 40’. The Senator had 
treated the question as though the territory of Ore- 
gon up to 54° 40’ constituted an integral portion of 
the United States. Why, that was the very ques- 
tion in dispute. He would make no argument 
against the title of this country, but he was aware, 
and the Senator from Ohio was aware, that no line 
has been run. He was aware that exceedingly 
wise men, certainly possessing more ability than he 
would arrogate to himself, had looked upon it asa 
matter of controversy. He was aware that some 
of the best statesmen the country ever boasted had 
made efforts to settle the question by compromise. 
And that was now the test, whether it was the 
sense of the Senate, or of the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, that there could be no negotiations and 
no compromise; that there could be nothing ac- 
cepted short of the claim set up by the President to 
the whole of the territory up to 54° 40’... That was 
the test. As to where the line should be run, that 
was a matter which he would leave with the nego- 
tiator. If necessary, he could give his opinion 
upon it; but he would leave it in the hands of the 
proper parties, and if they could not negotiate, the 
Senate might then act upon It. 
One other remark as to the President’s views 
upon the subject. The Senator from Ohio had 
spoken in exceedingly emphatic language; and the 
| inference to be drawn from his remarks was, that 
| the President concurred with him that no compro- 
mise could now be made by which the United 
| States should receive less than the whole territo- 
| ry, having withdrawn the offer of compronuse 
upon the 49th parallel. It might be so; it might be 
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that the Senator had some private information 
of which others were wholly ignorant. It might 
be that the President had made communications to 
him which had not been made public; but when 
the Senator asserted that the President had with- 
drawn the proposition for a compromise, and de- 
elared our ttle to be unquestionable, he would like 
to be informed whether the intention of the Ex- 
ecutive was that there could be no compromise. 

Mr. ALLEN said he had stated nothing but 
what the public decuments informed him of. The 
arguments accompanying the withdrawal of the 
proposition expressly reasserted our claim up to 
the Russian boundary. ‘That was what he had 
said; and he had said that the President now stood 
wrecisely where the correspondence which had 
ere laid upon the table placed him. 

Mr. COLQUITT. But that is where we all 
stand. ‘The President certainly claims up to 54° 
40’, and so do we; but does that argue that the 
President considers the line fixed and_ settled ? 
Does he consider it so fixed and settled, that to 
compromise short of that boundary would be a 
national dishonor? There is, if | may judge from 
the correspondence, no such evidence there. What 
does the Secretary mean, when he says in his 
last letter, **'T'wo great nations, so closely bound 
‘together by their commercial ties, ought to be 
‘able amicably to arrange this question between 
‘ themselves??? What does he mean when he says 
this? Cannot arbitration settle it?) Am I to sup- 
pose that the line has been so fixed that there can 
be no compromise? Judging from the correspond- 
ence, | would take exactly the reverse of this po- 
sition. I would be led to believe that they feel 
they can do each other justice by negotiation. It 
vas the construction which [ placed upon that 


part of the President’s Message, and upon the cor- | 


respondence, which induced me to offer the second | 


section of my resolution; if negotiation and com- 
promise be inadmissible, that we may understand 


how to vote when those measures of appropria- | 


tion come up, which will, in that case, be neces- 
sary; that is all. 

But the Senator from Ohio says we must have 
the exact dimensions—we mustdraw aline. Why, 
that is what | want the negotiators todo. I desire 
that they should take their own legitimate work 
into their own hands. But if we say to them that 
the compromise of an inch of Oregon would be a 
national disgrace, why, of course, the President 
will stop all negotiation; and I made the proposi- 
tion to see whether there should be compromise at 
all. My own convictions, as expressed the other 
day, are, that our title is not so clear to the whole 
of Oregon that it would be a national disgrace to 
negotiate and compromise, and I desire to test the 
sense of the Senate upon that point. 

Mr. ALLEN. The second section of the hon- 
orable Senator’s resolution, then, is intended to 
have the effect of advising the President. It does 
not confer any power upon him which he has not 
now; that is manifest. It is designed solely to ad- 


vise him, and being an advice, it seems to me but | 
justice to the President that the advice should 


carry its own explanation with it. Now, sir, the 


state of the case may be presented in very few || 
At the opening of this session of Con- | 


words. 
gress, the President in his annual Message tells us 


that ** the extraordinary and inadmissible demands | 


‘ 


of the British Government, and the rejection of 


‘the proposition made in deference alone to what | 
‘had been done by = predecessors, and the im- | 
1 


‘ plied obligation whie 
‘ pose, afford satisfactory evidence that no com- 
‘ promise which the United States ought to accept 
‘can be effected. With this conviction, the pro- 
‘ position of compromise which had been made 
‘and rejected was, by my direction, subsequently 
‘withdrawn, and our title to the whole of Oregon 
‘ territory asserted, and, as is believed, maintained 
‘ by irretragable facts and arguments.”’ 

_ That is what the President tells Congress. And 
in answer to that, the resolution of the Senator de- 
clares ‘ that it is earnestly desired that the long- 
* standing controversy respecting limits in the Or- 
‘egon territory be speedily settled by negotiation 


‘ and compromise, in order to tranquillize the pub- || 


‘lic mind, and to preserve the friendly relations of 
* the two countries.” 


send this advice in answer to the advice which the 
President sends us. 
1s proposed to avoid action, and answer his advice 
by advising him, throwing the responsibility upon 


their acts seemed to im- | 


Now, sir, the Senate is to | 


He advises us to act, and it | 


him, and at the same time refusing to specify what 
we mean. Thatis it. Well, | suppose that this 
matter will go to the common receptacle where all 
the other propositions have gone, and will come 
up for consideration all together; therefore, Ll ask 
pardon of the Senate for having consumed this 
much of its time in reference to this matter now. 
Mr. CALHOUN rose and said, it is very ob- 
vious that the creat question involved in this mat- 
ter is this: Can the controve rsy between us and 
Great Britain be settled by nevotiation and eom- 
promise? or is it to be settled by an assertion of 
our right to the entire territory, : 


nd an appeal to 
arms? 


Whatever doubts have heretofore existed 
upon this point, there can be none after the decla- 
ration of to-day, that this is the real question in- 
volved. A question of greater moment never has 
been presented in Congress from the days of the 
Revolution to the present. Sir, | hold it emi- 
nently desirable that the Senate should make an 
expression of their opinion upon this important 
matter. | cannot believe that there is a single 
Senator who has not made up his mind upon it, 
or who can hesitate to respond yeaor nay, Ww hen 
the question is putin the form of an amendment 
to the resolution. Sir, | hold it important that they 
should respond. It is necessary to know the sense 
of this body, in order to guide our future legislation. 
If we mean to maintain our title by force of arms, 
let us begin, let us lay aside all other things; and 
let me say, if gentlemen do not begin with the ne- 
cessary measures before involving the country in 
awar, you are most likely to be discomfited ; and 
foremost among those important measures are 
those relating to your finances. Sir, I hold it to 
be desirable to guide the business men of the 
country. ‘They know not what to do, nor have 
they known for the last three months. The prop- 
erty of thousands has been periled, and millions 
upon millions have been lost. Sir, there ought to 
be an end to this state of excitement. With due 
deference to the Executive, and without intending 
the slightest disrespect, | must say | greatly regret 
that it has been left in the state of uncertainty it 
has. Sir, 1 deem it to be important, and [ speak 
without hesitation on this point, that it should be 
passed this very day; because, whatever our de- 
cision is, it is desirable, in my opinion, that it 
should reach the other side of the Atlantic as 
speedily as possible. 

Sir, | believed from the beginning of the session 
that the great question of peace and war depended 
upon this body—upon your gravity, your wisdom, 
and your patriotism; and I trust that such a re- 
sponse will be given this very day as will quiet the 
fears of millions on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Sir, I entertain the most courteous feelings towards 
the Senator from Illinois, and I would indulge him 
with the time he requires, if | could consistently 
with my duty. And let me say to the Senator that 
a slight difference in mere phraseology can be of 
little consequence, so far as great questions are 
concerned, as it is not proposed, I presume, to go 
further than to try the sense of the Senate upon 
this amendment at this time, and hereafter he will 


. . . 1 
have an opportunity to express his views to what- 


ever extent he wishes. 
Mr. HANNEGAN said he did not desire to pro- 


tract the discussion, but he rose simply to ask the 


consent of the Senate that he might lay upon the 
table and have printed a resolution which he in- 
tended, at the proper time, to offer as an amend- 
ment to the resolution of the Senator from Georgia. 
He assured the Senate that his feelings were with 
that Senator, and that he regarded all his measures 
with profound respect. But he was induced to 
ofier this amendment by the language which had 
fallen from him to-day. He had known that Sen- 
ator intimately since tle commencement of his ser- 
vice in Congress, and there were old attachments 
existing between them which he trusted would not 
be severed. He offered this amendment as meeting 


| completely the opinion expressed by the Senator. 


His amendment was, first, to strike out all after 
the words “ present session,”’ in the first section of 


the Senator’s resolution, and his object was to 


avoid, if possible, what all gentlemen must desire 
toavert, the call ofan extra session of Congress. 
His amendment next proposed to strike out, in the 


second section, all after the word ‘* compromise,”’ | 
| (the word *‘ negotiation ’’ he would leave in to gratify | 


the Senator,) and insert the following: ‘* Provided, 
| * That no portion of said territory shall be surren- 


|| § dered to the Government of Great Britain to which 
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He under- 
stood the Senator from Georgia to be willing to zo 


‘the United States has the best title.”’ 


for this amendment, and he asked the consent ef 
the Senate that it might be printed, 

Mr. CRUEPTENDIEEN said he did not rise for the 
purpose of prolonging the discussion, but to relieve 
himself froma misapprehension of his remarks on 
the part of the Senator from [linots, whe had very 
earnestly declared that he differed entirely from the 
Senator from Kentucky in the sentiment which he 
h id t Xpressed, that it was one of our rreatest du- 
ules to preserve the peace of the country; that it 
was our first duty to preserve the peace ot’ the 


i 
} 


try. ‘The gentleman declared that he differed ¢ 

trely from that sentiment. ‘Then (eontiimed Mr, 
C.) Lam obliged to infer that, if the ventleman 
ditters from me, he misunderstands my meaning. 
Did the gentleman understand me as saying that, 
in order lo preserve peace, l would sacrifice the 
honor and interests of the country? "That it was 
our first duty to preserve peace at any sacrifice? 

Mr. BREESE. Certainly not.” 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, if, then, peace can he 
preserved consistently with the honor and interests 
of the country, L ask him if he differs with me? 

Mr. BREESE. Certainly not. Butt hold that 
our first duty is to preserve all the rights of the 
country; and if, while preserving those rights, we 
can preserve peace, L hold it to be our duty todo so, 

Mr. COLQUITT. One remark, by way of re- 
turning thanks to the Senator from Indiana. And, 
first, let me state that, from the manner in which 
he presents his amendment, he seems io conclude 
that we believe the line to be setded at 54° 40’. 

vow, how are we to decide upon this point? The 
iwxecutive says that our title is clear up to that 
line; but the Executive of this country is not the 
sole tribunal by which that question is to be deter- 
mined. The Senator seems to assume the Presi- 
dent’s judgment alone to be conclusive 
question of our title to the whole: but that is the 
very question in dispute. We insist that ours is 
the best title; they insist that theirs is the hest. 
THlence we disagree, and the whole dispute rests 
just where it did before the President made his 
declaration. And whether we are to compel our 
adversaries to take our adjudication of our own 
rights, that is the question. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. My proposition is very 
brief, simple, andexplieit. Every Senator unde r- 
stands it. It provides against the surrender of any 
portion which is ours; and I ask the Senator from 
Georgia if he is willing to say here that he will 
vote for the surrender of one foot of American soil 
under the arrogant demand of any Power on earth? 
Is not the American public the great tribunal that 
will determine the question? | hold that the sen- 
timents which fell to-day from the illustrious Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and which will carry his 
name alone to the very frontiers of time, that his 
‘tongue should blister before he would argue 
against the American title pending negotiations,” 
was worthy of the representative of Massachusetts 
in her proudest and best days. [am opposed to 
arbitration. I am opposed to the views of the 


upon a 


| Senator from Kentucky, to whose remarks, how- 


ever, I listened with peculiar pleasure; but there 
was one Englishman to whom, if living, | would 
submit the question without hesitation, and that 
man was Lord Camden. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, said it was not 
his purpose to engage in the debate. He rose 
merely to put an inquiry to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations—an inquiry which 


he deemed called for by the remarks which fell 


from that gentleman. He was sure that the Sena- 
tor would see, what the whole public sees and feels, 


that it was exceedingly desirable that the public 


should be informed, as far as could be consist- 
ently with the public interests, wnat was the deter- 
mination of the Executive in regard to this ques- 


‘tion. The inquiry which he wished to propound 


to the Senator had been, in his judgment, rendered 

necessary by the declaration of the Senator, that, 
when the President offered to settle the dispute 
upon the parallel of 49°, he did it exclusively in 
compliance with offers of the same description 
which had been made by his predecessors, and in 
deference to their judgment; and when he asserted, 
as he did, that our title was clear and undisputed, 
which opinion he still retains, that he declared his 
determination to fall back and take nothing short 
of 54° 40’. He understood the Senator to add, 
that he felt authorized to say that there had bee 
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no shade or shadow of turning in the mind of the 
Executive. ‘The inquiry which he wished to put 
to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
fandi in the relation to the President 
which was caleulated to make the community be- 
that he was advised of the precise views of 
sident, was this: Whether he was autho- 
say that the President wou!d refuse to ne- 

non any terms short of 549 40’? 

ALLEN said he did not consider that he 
- been embarrassed in his life, and he never 
. under whatever circumstances he micht 
i: hecanse, having but one motive in view, 
e public good, he should always act 
to that motive. ‘The Presi- 
he United States had a constitutional mode 
2 his 
was by his official communications. 


mit.on 


reference 


sentiments known to Congress, and 
He had 
resorted to that constitutional mode, and had laid 
unoon their table in unequivocal lancuage his views 
Instead, therefore, of asking 
the President meant, the Senator would 


of the whole matter. 
him what 

do more wi 
What he did say, and what he was authorized to 
MAN s, that from the position assumed by the 
his Message, as recorded in their 
|, he had not swerved in sentiment or opin- 
rle The Senator would hardly 
, he was sure, that it was his duty, ifit were 
in his power, to answer the question as to what 
the President would in future do in regard to the 
The Senator would hardly expect 
the President himself to answer the question. The 
Senate had always taken precautions against such 


ely to consult the re cord on the table. 
‘Vv. W 
Pre sident im 
Journa 
ion one Sin rota, 
heheve 


negyotiations, 


questions by Incorporating in re solutions of inqui- 
ry a saving clause, if, in his judgment, the corre- 
snondence could be laid hefore the public witha 
He had said 


» revard to the vil WSs of the Pre Sl- 


just reference to the public interests. 
nothing niore ti 
showed, wherein his opin- 
He had said, and he 
repeated, that the pr run the 
49° offered in deference to what had been 
done by his predecessors, and that it was not a 
thine will. He had 
wr withdrawn the proposi- 


dent than their records 


! 
ions were amply expre eased. 


position to line at 


Was 


emanatine from his own free 


said further, that, hav 


we d the 


tion, he re- 


entertat 


eround of his originally 
ned opinion, by reassertinge our claim and 
our title un to the Russian boundary. 

Mr. PENNYBACKER rose and said: I ap- 
nrove of the of the Senator from 
Georci: so because it exhibits justice 
and wisdom. ill vote for it: but before I came 
to that con um, | found it necessary to satisfy 
in some measure of the probability of the 
measure being I was not inorant 
of the fact that the President of the United States 
had withdrawn the proposition of compromise, 
and had eiven his opinion that no compromise 
that we should could be acreed upon. 
Nevertheless, it never entered my head that any- 
hody could rashly entertain the belief that all Ore- 
gon could be obtained by negotiation; and with all 
respect for the opinions of those who have placed 
their construction on the President’s Message— 
that he will not be satisfied with less than the 
whole territory—I must differ from them. How 
ean [entertain the opinion that the President would 
not be willing that this matter should be settled 
of 549 40’, when I remember that in the 
very desnatch of Mr. Buchanan tn which he de- 
monstrates our title to 54° 40’, he makes the prop- 
osition, under instructions from the President of 
the United States, to have the matter settled on the 
basis of 499, In the very letter, sir, which main- 
tains the clear and unquestionable title of the Uni- 
ted States to 54° 40’, 1s the proposition made that 
the matter shall be adjusted on the parallel of 49°; 
and giving Great Britain Vancouver’s Island. 
Well, the proposition was made, but not accepted ; 
and then it was the President withdrew what 
seemed to be, from the generality of the lanzuage 
used, the proposition of compromise; although the 
language used, if particularly scrutinized, it would 
mean no more than this: that he withdrew the 


} 
nmendment 


myself 


broucht about. 


accent 


} 
short 


specific offer of 49° with Vancouver’s Island, leav- | 


ing the ceneral question of compromise still open. 


Well, what further do we find on this subject? | 
I do not pretend to be in possession of any know- | 
ledge more than is possessed by members in gen- | 


eral of this body, of the course the Executive will 
pursue in this matter; nor am I desirous of it, be- 
cause [ shall be meddling with a matter not belong- 
ingtome. But, sir, is it not folly to say, that 


| now makine themselves felt. 
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when the offer of 49° was made, it was considered 
by the Secretary of State as the utmost limit to 
which the United States could go? or that when 
the boundary of the Columbia was proposed on 
the part of Great Britain, it was regarded as the 
extreme point at which their proposals should stop, 
and that all negotiation must rest there? If that 
be the view we are to take, it was placing the 
question on much narrower ground than the Pres- 
ident indicated in authorizing Mr. Buchanan to 
make the proposition. What was the consequence 
of withdrawing the proposition? It was to extend 
the basis of nevotiation, and to give the opportu- 
nity to the United States of negotiating on other 
and proper grounds. Why, sir, in the very letter 
of Mr. Buchanan in which he withdraws the offer 
of compromise, and asserts the title to 54° 40’, he 
expresses the hope that the matter may be settled, 
and happily adjusted. 

How adjusted, unless by negotiation and com- 
promise? T have already said that the title was 
asserted to 54° 40’ in Mr. Buchanan’s letter; and 
I particularly wish gentlemen to refer to it as an 
irrefracable arcument sustaining the title of the 
United States to 549 40’. Whatelse? In the let- 
ter of Mr. B., in which he rejects the offer of ar- 
bitration, he says. in still stronger and more decided 
laneuagce, that it is useless to resort to arbitration: 
that the interests of the two nations are so great that 
they should be able to do each other justice. How 
can T understand that as precluding arbitration for 
less than 54° 40’? I construe the Message in this 
way: that althouch the President uses strong lan- 


| euage, the question is still open in his opinion to 


nevotiation: and IT have no doubt that if the British 
Minister would brine this up as his offer of nego- 
tiation, the President is still ready to compromise 
in an honorable wav. In my opinion I can have 
no objection to the Senator from Georgia’s amend- 
ment, because it does nothing more than justice to 
the President, and hecause it attaches the richt 
I shall vote for it. It 
corrects the construction put upon the President’s 
Message here, and perhaps elsewhere, and gives 
what I consider to be its clear and evident mean- 
ine’. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Marvland, said it was far 
from his purpose, in propounding the question 
which he had to the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to give him any embarrass- 
ment. His single purpose was to ascertain whether 
the Senate and the country were to understand that 
the Senator intended to announce that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would adhere to the de- 
termination announced on the 2d December. He 
was of course not very well advised in matters 
of this description, but he had been taught to be- 
lieve that a gentleman occupying his position was 
possessed of information more direct than any 
other Senator. He understood now that the Sena- 
tor professed—and what he professed was of course 
the truth—to be in possession of no information 
other than that open to all the body ; and he beg- 
ced leave, therefore, for the purpose of correcting 
(so far as any remarks of his could correct) what 
came from so distinruished a sourcee—he would 
hee leave to read that portion of the Message re- 
lating to this subject. [Here Mr. J. read from the 
Message.] Now, he would put it to the Senator 
and to the country whether, if the President meant 
what he said, he would not now, as then, settle 
the question upon the forty-ninth parallel? Would 
he ever have done so, unless convinced that it would 
comport with the honor of the nation? And if he 
was convinced that honor and duty demanded that 
compromise, what has arisen to change his belief, 
and to lead him now to refuse to negotiate upon 
those terms ? 

Mr. CASS said he would not oecupy the time of 
the Senate; he knew their impatience, but it wasa 
very crave topic. Events were closing around us: 
difficulties which he had foreseen since the moment 
when he had read the President’s Message were 
Every day our po- 
sition was becoming more critical. The honorable 
Senator from South Carolina urged the adoption, 
the immediate adoption of the resolution, to the ex- 
clusion of all other business; and why? Was it 
to operate upon the President? It seemed to him 
not. The President had naturally the control of 
the action of the Government in this controversy. 
Congress was powerless as far as direct negotiation 
was concerned. The honorable Senator seemed 
anxious that the action of the Senate upon the ques- 


meaning to his expressions. 


jured by the continuance of uncertainty in rela; 
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tion should take place forthwith, in order that j; 
might go to England; and why? We were moy. 
ing in a charmed circle. Why should it eo ; 
England? Was it to invite England to make on. 
other proposition? The Senator knew that th, 
Senate was utterly powerless; that a declaration 
from them would be nothing before the En 
Government. But the Senator denied that », 
tiation and compromise should be proceeded with 
Why, if the British Government were disposed ‘es 
make a proposition for compromise, they would 
so without waiting for any proceeding on the 
of Congress; and he must say that 
him in exceedingly bad taste. 

Mr. CALHOUN, interposing, said he hoped the 
honorable Senator would allow him to observe tha: 
he had narrowed down the proposition, and omir. 
ted the very point which he had made, viz. 1), 
the business of the country would be materia|}y 
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part 


it see me d to 


Hy 


. ° ton 
to this great question. He was not the negotiator 


and what conditions might be proposed by Eyo- 
land he was not prepared to say; but since he was 
upon his feet, he would make a single remark. 
From the beginning it had been his impressjo) 
whether that impression were right or wrong, tha: 
the Government of Great Britain would never take 
a definitive position until there had been action oy 
the part of Congress; and he thought it was of the 
utmost importance that the question should be 
speedily settled. 

Mr. CASS, resuming, said he had supposed that 
the honorable Senator’s motive had been founded 
upon political grounds; and, in that view, he would 
remark that he would be actuated, as far as | 
was concerned, by no desire to draw from Enea) 
an offer to negotiate by any action on the part of 
Congress. It could be of no practical benef 
And if you make a declaration, (continued Mr, 
C.,) you are precisely where you were before. |; 
does not at all settle the business; it does not dis 
close to your own citizens any certainty in relati 
to the final disposition of this question, hecaus: 
the whole matter still depends upon negotiations 
So far as that effect is to be produced, it can only 
be by atermination of difficulties, or such a cours¢ 
as will lead to a termination. So Ido notsee hoy 
the conveying of such intelligence to Europe as 
the Senator proposes can affect the 
and I must repeat again that it seems to me in bad 
taste. What would we think of a resolution pass- 
ing the House of Commons declaring that Gr 
Britain was in favor of negotiations? I conew 
with the Senator from Kentucky that the Presi- 
dent has constitutionally the direction of the affair; 
and I would not take from him one iota of his re- 
sponsibility. Let him goon. His course 
fore him under the Constitution; and let us act whe: 
it hecomes necessary that we should act. 

But now suppose that this resolution be adopted, 
and suppose it is forwarded to Europe. lour 
times already has this Government offered to Great 
Britain to compromise upon the 49th parallel, and 
four times has that offer been refused; the last ume 
rather indignantly refused, and it was then with- 
drawn. And I must confess that, after reading the 
speech of Sir Robert Peel in the British Parlia- 
ment, I am at a loss how to reconcile the protes- 
sions of the British Government with the course 
pursued by their Minister here. I supposed that 
no Minister would take on himself to refuse a 
proposition, unless he had specific instructions s0 
to do, without referring that proposition to bis 
Government. Mr. Pakenham must have had gen- 
eral or specific instructions, or he thought he knew 
the determinaton of his Government so well that 
it was useless to consult them. I consider it, upon 
the whole, one of the most singular facts that Lem 
taken place in diplomacy; while, after all, the Brit- 
ish Minister remains’ here, notwithstanding te 
disavowal of his proceeding, and, as far as we 
know, is likely to remain. 

Now, then, Mr. President, what right have you 
to suppose that the British Government, under any 
circumstances, will be influenced in their conduct 
by your offer to compromise? I do not say they 
will not; but, without retracing their steps before 
the world, without gainsaying much they have 
said, without relinquishing much that they have 
claimed, without abandoning much that they have 
demanded, without retracing their steps before the 
world, and doing what a proud nation does with 
great reluctance, I cannot see how the difficulty ' 
to be avoided. That is all. 
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However we may differ as to the line of bound- 
ary, whether it should be at the 49th or 54th de- 
vree—and I have not heard an American say that 
we should give her south of 49°—you do not even 
find that that is acknowledged by Great Britain as 
q just and proper boundary. I have yet to hear 
the first American say that he will yield to Great 
Britain a foot south of that line. And now, in the 
first place, suppose you send this notice to England 

with the oifer to compromise so as to effect an ad- 
‘ustment between the two countries, the offer for 
‘all practical purposes might as well come from the 
Common Council of the city of Washington. It 
does not indicate what the course of the Govern- 
ment is to be; it is a mere declaration of our opin- 
ion that negotiation and compromise should take 
piace. 
, A good deal has been said with respect to the 
language employed by Mr. Buchanan, I take it 
myself that there is a good deal in diplomatic cor- 
respondence in the termination of a letter, and I 
iake for granted that when Mr. Buchanan says 
that he hopes negotiation and compromise will tale 

we, that he dees hope so. So does the Queen, 
in the language of her speech to Parliament, which 
means much or nothing. But who adduces any- 
thing from that? And | must say that the language 
of Sir Robert Peel is dignified and statesmanlike. 
He says Mr. Pakenham should have transmitted 
the propesition to his Government, so that it might 
lead to something else. Well, inthe name of com- 
mon sense, why does it not lead to something else 
now, if Sir Robert Peel is as sincere in this matter 
as he professes to be? The declaration is made in 
thigh place. If that declaration is made with the 
sincerity of a man of honor, he has but one course 
to take; and that is, to recall Mr. Pakenham, 
though I have no doubt that he was faithful to his 
duty. 

[know a case where a representative of this 
Government in a foreign country, because he stood 
up for the rights of his country, was hooted at by 
England, Let us not pursue that course. But 
Sir Robert Peel should further say, Mr. Paken- 
ham, you must return home; you have undertaken 
io determine a point which your Government alone 
ought to determine, and therefore it is better for 
your country that you return. 

Mr. President, for myself, I repeat again, the 
moment I read the President's Message containing 
four propositions relating to this matter, I foresaw 
difficulties; | foresaw where the matter would be 
at this time, and we must now come to the test al- 
luded to by the Senator from Illinois, and deter- 
mine what shall be our ultimate course. 

Now I do not undertake to say what offer Great 
Britain will make, or what this country will ac- 
cept. I neither know nor ask what proposition 
there will be, or whether there will be any; but lL 
say for myself, as the fifty-fourth part of this body, 
that England must make a more liberal offer, or I 
am afraid that greater difficulty will ensue. 

Mr. BREESE suggested the propriety of defer- 
riug the further discussion of the question; and 
thereupon, 

On motion, it was ordered that when the Senate 
adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. BREESE moved that the Senate do now 
adjourn; on which motion the yeas and nays were 
demanded, when there appeared for the motion 
23, against it 24, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ath- 
erton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, 
Cass, Colquitt, Crittenden, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
field, Hannegan, Haywood, Jarnagin, Lewis, 
Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Semple, Sevier, Sim- 
mons, Sturgeon, Turney, and W oodbridge—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Cal- 
houn, Chalmers, T. Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Cor- 
win, Davis, Evans, Greene, Huntington, John- 
son of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Mc- 
Duffie, Mangum, Miller, Pennybacker, Phelps, 
5 ine Upham, Webster, Westcott, and Yulee— 


And then the Senate adjourned until Monday 
next. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 26, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read in part, and 


(its further reading having been dispensed with) 
was approved. 


(but its purport was not heard by the reporter,) 
and it was objected to. ; 

Mr. RATHBUN moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, but withdrew the motion at the re quest 
of Mr. Dopgin. 

Mr. PAYNE rose and asked leave to make a 
personal explanation. Leave being granted, 

Mr. P. proceeded, amid some interruptions on 
points of order, to allude to the inquiry put by him 
yesterday in the discussion upon the river and har- 
bor bill, to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Brixk- 
ERHOFF, | upon which side of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line the fortification bill proposed the larger 
amount of appropriations, and to the gentleman’s 
reply, upon the south side much the larger. By 
examining into the fortification bill whieh had 
passed this session, it was found that, including the 
coast of Maryland from its northern boundary, the 
amount appropriated to the South did exceed that 
for the North by $131,000. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that this southern coast thus pro- 
vided for extended from the northern boundary of 
Maryland to the mouth of the Rio del Norte, and 
also running up the Mississippi, the Red, and the 
Arkansas rivers; and taking the whole extent of 
all this line of coasts and rivers, the line from the 
northern boundary of Maryland to the mouth of 
the Columbia river—provided you keep upon our 
existing boundary—would not exceed it in dis- 
tance. Notwithstanding this immense extent of 
coast and river, the appropriations for that section 
of the Union only exceeded those of the n rthern 
section (running around a very small distance) by 
$131,000. There was then two dollars appropri- 
ated to the North to one dollar to the South, in 


proportion to the respective distances to be fortified 


in the two sections of the country. 


But take the two bills torether—the fortification 


bill and the harbor and river bill—they found that 
the northern section of the Union received the 
larger amount by nearly $400,000. 


His statement, then, was absolutely true. These 


bills were sectional, and the larger amount of ap- 
propriations—much the larger—was appropriated 


upon that small area of northern coast not equal- | 


ling by one half the extent of coast, together with 
the lines of improvement contemplated for the 
South in these appropriations. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF (leave being granted for | 


reply) said certainly he had no disposition to place 


the gentleman in a false position; nor did he now || 


perceive wherein he had done so. ‘The gentleman 
did not take issue with him upon any matter of 
fact mentioned by him; he did not only not con- 
tradict, but he admitted the fact, that in the fortifi- 
cation bill considerably the larger amount was ap- 


propriated to the southern country from Maryland |! 


down. 


But the gentleman said that the coast from the | 


northern boundary of Maryland around to the Rio 
Grande was more extended than the seacoast from 
the northern boundary of Maryland northeasterly, 
to Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. But the gen- 
tleman must remember that this did not include 
the whole northern frontier. The coast from the 
northern boundary of Maryland to the Rio Grande 
did include the whole southern frontier. But the 
gentleman must remember after we got to New 
Brunswick, we had another frontier extending 
along between the United States and Canada away 
to Lake Superior—the country on the other side 
of which frontier was occupied by a foreign Power. 
And if that northern frontier was included with the 
northeast coast, and the distance of both compar- 
ed with the distance from the northern boundary 
of Maryland to the Rio Grande, we found that the 
former was much greater than the latter. And 


hence, if mere distance was to be the criterion, the | 


appropriations for the northern section of the coun- 
try should be the larger. 

Here the conversation dropped. 

Mr. DOBBIN rose, and gave notice that he 
would, to-morrow, move to take up the report from 
the Committee of Elections in the case of the con- 
tested election from New Jersey. 

Mr. VINTON rose and said that, in pursuance 
of the notice he had given, he would now offer an 
amendment to the rule yesterday adopted in rela- 
tion to taking the yeas and nays on any bill ma- 
king appropriations for works of internal improve- 
ment, so as to provide for its application to all bills 


' making appropriations for light-houses and fortifi- 


Mr. BOWLIN asked leave to make a motion, | cations, and to bills imposing duties on imports. 
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The SPEAKER. No such notice of motion has 
been entered by the Clerk. 

Mr. VINTON. Will it be in order to give that 
notice now? 

The SPEAKER was understood to say he pre- 
sumed there would be no obec tion. 

Mr. VINTON accordingly gave the notice; 

And it was ordered te be entered on the Journal, 

Mr. MeCONNELL asked leave to intreduce a 
resolution providing tiat no member should be al- 


lowed to speak for more than ten minutes on any 
private bill, 

Mr. BRINKEREHLOFF objected. 

The notice is entered on the Journal. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House sundry 
conumunications: ; 

I. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmit- 
tine, in obedience to tl resolution of the Hiouse 
of the 10th instant, reports numbered from } to 8, 
inclusive, as to whether anv officer of the army or 
navy, or any person or persons connec d there- 
with, who are or have been recetvine a salary 


OF 
wares as such officer or person, are employe j in 
any office, clerkship, or oct pation in oral out, or 
connected with the War Department, &e.; which 


letter and reports were laid upon the table, 

Il. A letter from the Secretary of W ar, trans- 
mittine, in obedience to a resolution of the Flouse 
of the 2lst Instant, a report relative to the removal 
of the Miami Indtans, in Indiana, the amount of 
mnioney paid upon the contract for their removal, to 
whom paid; also, whether said Indians have been 
removed, and, if not, the cause why, &c.; which 
letter and report were laid upon the table. 

Ill. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
stating, in obedience to the resolution of the House of 
the 10th instant, the names of the officers employed 
in his department, and that they receive only the 
pay allowed them by law, and appropriated by 
Congress, as their compensation as bureau otlicers; 
which letter was laid upon the table. 


HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


On motion of Mr. McK AY, the House resolved 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Tuomas Smrrn, of Indiana, in the 


|| chair,) and resumed the consideration of the bill 
| making appropriations for the improvement of cer- 
| tain harbors and rivers. 


Mr. McCLELLAND was entitled to the floor, 
and addressed the committee during the allotted 
hour in support of the provisions of the bill, and 
in vindication of the course &f the Committee on 
Commerce. 

After replying to the remarks made yesterday 

by Mr. Payne, Mr. McC. proceeded to make 
some statistical statements in relation to the vast 
increase of the growth of the commerce on the 
lakes, with a view of showing the necessity and 
importance of the appropriations contained in this 
bill. ‘To one only of all of them he expressed him- 
self opposed, namely, to the item which provided 
for the purchase of the stock of the Louisville and 
Portland canal. With one or two exceptions only, 
there was not a single appropriation in the bill 
which had not been recommended by the War De- 
vartment and the Engineer Department; and he 
aa not where we were to look for information as 
to the expediency and propriety of such appropri- 
ations, if not to that department which had the le- 
gitimate control of the subject. The items pro- 
vided for had been fully examined and reflected 
upon by the present head of the department, and 
he had reported that the appropriations were abso- 
lutely requisite for the commerce, not less than 
those for the defence, of the lakes. 

Mr. McC. then passed on to an examination of 
the constitutional ieee taken to the passage of 
the bill. The same constitutional scruples which 
were urged now had been urged in the year 1844; 
and yet a large majority of this House said, in 
tones not to be misunderstood, that they could not 
be sustained; that if they were to prevail, the Gov- 
ernment could not be carried on for a single day; 
and that if we adopted the straight-laced machine, 
in which it was desired to encase the members of 
this House, we would not be able to go one step 
from the Capitol without violating some constitu- 
tional provision. He contended that if there was 
no power under the Constitution to construct lake 
harbors, neither was there any to build light-houses 
or fortifications, or to do any of these indispensable 
acts, which were every day done on the ground of 


enw IH 


. 


: 
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their being necessary to the military defences of 
the country. 

{This speech will be given in the Appendix.] 

Mr. RHETT said he had no doubt but the ar- 
guments of the gentleman from Michigan {Mr. 
MeCuie.ranp] were the arguments on which this 
House would act, and that this bill would pass as 
the bill of the last session had passed, which the 
rentloman said was the prototype of this. And 
he thoucht that there went alone with this bill the 
great principle of the Republican party, to be buried 
not by its ancient enemies, the Federalists, but by 
those who profess to be its friends. And,as a 
mourner, he wished to say a few words to show 
that it existed not without illustrious paternity, 
and that, after years of valiant fighting, tt fell not 
by the wounds of its enemies, but by the hands of 


its friends. 
bis proceeded to 
of the 
it overrode 
The Con 
rely w 


say that he obje cted not toany 
items of the bul; but his position was, that 
the Constitution of the United States. 
ituuion of the United States not 
orth all the improvements this bill con 
tained, byt all you from this 
thine ile stood up to 
fieht for the Constitution of the United States—for 


. ell 
preatie Lyi 


was 
could accumulate 
forth to endless cenerattons. 
the creat ple of the Republiean party, begin- 
nine in the convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, descending through sub- 
sequent ume, and signalizs d by the last veto of the 
very last Pre sident of the [ nited States, 

Mr. R. premising (by way of clearing away the 
mists which had been thrown around this subject) 
that these we 
ferent from the other waters of the Union, and re- 
ferring todecisions of the Supreme Court, express- 
ly declaring this doctrine, entered at length into a 

in defence of the position 
tern rivers and harbors, and 


tern waters stood in no respect dif- 


constitutional argument 
which he took, that wes 
all rivers and harbors, were unconstitutional objects 
of appropriation by the General Government. ‘This 
he matntaine d Wark 
principle. 

The Democratic party of the West and North- 
west, he said, might ¢o for internal improvements 
with the Whigs, and be Federalists that far; the 
Democratic party of the North might go with the 
Whigs in favor of a high tariff for protection, and 
be Federalists far. For his part, occupying 
the republican wround, he stood with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and when that was 
buried under the weight of this system, it would 
be glory enough that he, and those who remained 
with him, were entombed with it. 

He contended that the railroads of the country 
might with equal and greater propriety be taken 
under the fostering care of the Government. They 
were equally within the pale of the Constitution, 
and infinitely more efficient as a means of military 
defence and interecommunication. 5 

This system would necessarily bring with it the 
heaviest taxation upon the people, and with it an- 
ni! m and scorn to the Democratic party. 

Mir. HUDSON next obtained the ftoor. Refer- 

r to the report of the chairman of the committee 
yesterday when the committee rose, that th 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union had 
** had the state of the Union generally under con 
sideration,’’ &e., (which he considerea a true re- 
port,) he said he should take the liberty of select- 
ing for himself out of the variety of subjects which 
were opened in this wide field, the particular one 
to which he wished to address a few remarks, viz: 
the commerce of the country. 

He was in favor of the bill under consideration, 
because it went to protect the commerce of the 
country. And devoting but a few words to the 
bill, he proceeded to speak of the subject which he 
had selected in a more general manner as con- 
nected with the intimations which he had had with- 
ina few weeks past, that it is the design of Great 
Britain to open her ports to our breadstuffs, enter- 
ing largely into the value of the English market for 
our agricultural productions, (in case it were thus 
opened,) which he considered far less than it was 
generally computed at—and branching out into the 
general subject of the tariff, and of our commercial 
relations with Great Britain. 

Mr. LEAKE raised the question of irrelevancy, 
and objected to the gentleman’s attempt to steal a 
march upon the anti-tariff party on a bill appro- 
priating for rivers and harbors. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tem. (Mr. Sawyer) over- 


he true and ancient republican 


that 


true 


e Com- 


ruled the point of order, sustaining himself by ref- | 
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erence to the general practice of allowing an almost | 
unlimited debate in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr, HUDSON resumed, and had proceeded but | 
a little further in his general course of remark on 
the subject of the tariff, when 

Mr. HOPKINS renewed the point of order 
against the gentleman's proceeding, on the ground | 
of irrelevancy. 

After a little conversation on the point of order, | 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Smrrn) again overruled 
the point of order, declining to mark out lines for 
the restriction of the gentleman under the general 
precedent, and especially after the wide range the 
debate had aly ady taken. | 

Mr. HOPKINS appealed from the decision of 
the Chair. 

The question was taken, *¢ Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judement of the commit- 
tee?’ and the yote stood, ayes 60, noes 14; no quo- 
rum votine, 

The committee rose, and reported that fact to 
the House. | 
Mr. HUNGERFORD moved acall of the Honse. 
Mr. SCHENCK moved an adjournment of the 

House. 
Which motion prevailing, 


The House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, February 27, 1846. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

The SPEAKER said the first business in order 
would be the call of committees for reports, 

Mr. CRANSTON, by leave, presented a peti- 
tion of ship-owners of Warren and Barrington, in 
the State of Rhode Island, praying that said towns 
may be formed into and constituted a separate col- 
lection district, by the name of Warren district. 
‘The petition was referred to Committee on Com- 
meree., 

On motion of Mr. EDWIN H. EWING, the 
House proceeded to the consideration of the mo- || 
tion made by Mr. Rarusun, on Tuesday last, to |) 
reconsider the vote by which the petition of Wil- 
liam Harris, Mason Vanoy, and others, was laid | 
upon the table; when 

The said vote was reconsidered, and the said pe- 
titions were committed to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. CHIPMAN moved that the House proceed 
to the consideration of the report of the Committee 
of Elections, in the case of contested election from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. HAMLIN suggested the postponement of 
the consideration of that case until Monday, that 
the House might proceed with the regular business 
of the day, which was the consideration of the 
rivate calendar. 

The SPEAKER said it was competent for the 
House to decide whether it would take up the re- 
ort or not. 

Mr. DOBBIN said that he had had the honor of | 
making the report expressing the opinion of the | 
majority of the Committee of Elections. He had 
consulted with some members of the committee 
who were indifferent on the subject; and so far as 
he was concerned, he would be guided by the 
sense of the House. He was willing either that 
the report should be taken up to-day, or that it | 
should be postponed until Monday. If the House | 
preferred that it should be taken up to-day, he was 
willing. 

‘The question was then taken, and 25 members 
only voting in the affirmative, the House refused | 
to take up the subject this day. 

Mr. G. DAVIS moved that the House resolve | 
itself into Committee of the Whole, for the pur- 
pose of taking up the private calendar, and that the | 
committee be instructed to take up such bills only | 
as would not give rise to debate. 

The SPEAKER said that by one of the stand- 
ing rules of the House no private bill which gave | 
rise to debate could be considered to-day—this be- | 
ing the fourth Friday of the month. 

Mr. DANIEL asked Mr. Davis to withdraw || 
his motion to enable him [Mr. Dante] to make a 

|| 


report, 


Mr. THOMAS B. KING was understood to 


express the hope that the committees would be call- | 
ed for reports. ! 


vote by which the bill for the relief of the 


_ Feb. 27, 


Mr. HOPKINS expressed the same hope. 

Mr. DAVIS insisting on his motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion y 
agreed to. 

Whereupon, the House resolved itself into Com. 
mittee of the Whole, (Mr. D. P. Kine, of Mag. 
sachusetts, in the chair,) and proceeded to the coy. 
sideration of the private calendar, under the restric. 
tions contained in the following rule: 

«On the first and fourth Fridays of each month 
‘the calendar of private bills shall be called over 
‘and the bills to the passage of which no objection 
‘shall then be made, shall be first considered and 
‘disposed of.” 

The committee considered a number of bills, and 
laid aside others to which objection was made. 

The committee then rose and reported the said 
bills to the House. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved that the House again oo 
into committee on the private calendar, which mo- 
tion was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved to go into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union on the Oy. 
egon bill; which motion was rejected. 

Mr. G. W. JONES (leave having been denied) 
moved a suspension of the rales, to enable him to 
give notice of a motion to repeal the 30th rule 
(above given.) 

Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the rules 
were not suspended. 

The bills of the following titles, which had been 
reported to the House, were then ordered to a 
third reading now, and were read_a third time, and 
passed ; 

A bill for the relief of Charles Benns. 

A bill for the relief of James Mains. 

A bill for the relief of James Wyman. 

A bill for the relief of Joseph Watson. 

A bill for the relief of Arthur R. Frogge. 

A bill for the relief of Joseph M. Rea. 

A bill for the relief of Samuel D. Walker, of 
Baltimore. 

A bill for the relief Smith, Thurgar, & Co. 

A bill for the retief John G. Pierrie. 

A bill for the relief of John E. Holland. 

A bill for the relief of Daniel Ingalls. 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of William 
Evans. 

An act for the relief of William Elliott, jr., of 
Fulton county, Illinois. 

A bill authorizing the payment of certain claims 
of the State of Alabama. 

A bill for the relief of Adam MeCulloch. 

The SPEAKER, by consent, laid before the 
House the following executive communications: 

I. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, in obedience to the resolution of the 
House of the 17th instant, a report relative to Ue 
claims for horses made by the Missouri volunteers 
in the Florida war; which letter and report were 
laid upon the table. 

II. A letter from the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
in answer to a resolution of the House of the 21st 
instant, stating what other legislation he deems 
proper and necessary, after the completion of the 
marine hospital at Ocracoke, North Carolina, fully 
to carry out the purposes of its establishment; 
which letter was laid upon the table. 

III. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in obedience to the resolution of the House of the 

19th instant, transmitting a report showing the 
reasons why the appropriation made by the act o! 
the 17th July, 1838, for a light-house either on Pea 
or Boddy Island, North Carolina, has not been 
applied to that object. 


Mr. CLARKE offered the following resolution, 
which was agreed to: 7 

Resolved, That the answer of the Secretary o 
the Treasury and the accompanying documents re- 
lating to the light-house on Boddy Island, North 
Carolina, be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, with instructions to inquire into the propr- 
ety of erecting a light-house on said island. 

Mr. RATHBUN moved a reconsideration of the 


heirs ot 


as 


William Evans had been passed. 7 
On motion of Mr. R., the consideration of the 
motion was postponed until to-morrow. 
Mr. TOOMBS moved that when the House ad- 
journs, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
The yeas and nays were asked and ordered, and, 
being taken, were—yeas 70, nays 87. 
So the motion was rejected. 
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Mr. COBB moved that the House go into com- 
wittee on the private calendar. 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL demanded the yeas and 


ays. . : 
% Pending the question, the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


The following petitions and memorials were pre- 
sented under the rule, and referred to the appro- 
riate committees : 


By Mr. HARMANSON: The petition of James Arbuthnot 
for confirmation of private land claim. oe 
By Mr. FARAN:; The petition of 37 members of the Ohio 





Legislature, with accompanying papers, for the division of | 
the State of Ohio into two judicial districts for the circuit | 


and district courts of the United States. 

By Mr. ROBERT SMITH: Sundry petitions from the 
citizens of St. Clair, Randolph, Jackson, Union, and Alex- 
ander counties, Ulinois, praying the establishment of a 
mail-route from Cairo, by Unity, Jonesboro’, Toledo, Mur- 
physboro’, Georgetown, Sparta, and Athens, to Belleville: 


referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 1] 


Roads. 
By Mr. HENLEY: The petition of Sally Baker for a pen- 


sion, as the widow of a revolutionary officer. 


By Mr. McCRATE: The petition of William McLoon and 


68 others, asking for an appropriation to buoy out Muscle 
Ridge channel in the State of Maine: which was referred 
to the Commitiee on Commerce, 


By Mr. PERRY: The petition of the legal representatives 


of Henry Hoffman, praying for the bounty offered by Con- 
gress on the 15th May, 1778, to each non-commissioned of- 
peer and private who enlisted to serve during the war of the 
Revolution. 

by Mr. E. B. HOLMES: The memorial of the Common 
Council of the city of Rochester, and the petition of James 
Kirby and 312 other citizens of Rochester, praying for the 
establishment of fortifications, and a military depét at the 
port of Rochester, in the State of New York. 

By Mr. W. HUNT: The petition of John Lloyd, praying 
compensation for services, &c., in the last war with Great 
Britain. 
Lie same. 


By Mr. BOYD: The petition and papers of St. John Low- | 


ry, lor commutation pay, in consideration of services during 
the war of the Revolution. 


By Mr. NORRIS: The petition of Samuel Billings, of | 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for the allowance and pay- 
ment of a fishing bounty on the schooner Lurana. 

By Mr. McCLEAN: The memorial of 281 citizens of the 
State of Pennsylvania, asking Congress to establish a mail- 
route from York to Carlisle, in said State, and also to direct 


that the mail be carried in stages, and at least six times a | 


week: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: The petition of Ira M. Laurance and 
62 other citizens of Ohio, asking the establishment of a 


nail-route from Cleveland to Cuyahoga county, Ohio, via || 
Royalton, Hinckly, Granger, and Sharon, to Wadsworth, | 


in Medina county, Ohio. The petition of Harvey Edgerton 
and 50 other citizens of Ohio, for the same purpose. The 


petution of Sherman Blocker and 15 other citizens of Ohio, || 
The petition of Allen Pardee and 24 | 


lor the same purpose. 
other citizens of Ohio, for the same purpose. The petition 
ef Oliver Ingham and 50 other citizens of Ohio, for the 
same purpose, The petition of George K. Pardee and 62 
other citizens ef Ohio, for the same purpose. 
of James Morell and 60 other citizens of Ohio, for the same 


purpose: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


+ . cas na al | 

By Mr. DODGE: The petition of 412 citizens of Fort | 
Madison, Lowa, praying an appropriation for the removal of | 
the obstructions in the Mississippi river, at what are called | 


the “Upper and Lower Rapids” in that river: 


é referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. THURMAN: The petition of 174 citizens of Hock- || 
ing county, Ohio, praying Congress to give the notice and | 


adopt the measures in reference to Oregon recommended 
in the President’s Message, and protesting against a surren- 
der of any portion of that territory. 
125 citizens of the same county, setting forth their opinion 
that no question pending between the United States and 
Great Britain ought to be settled in such a manner as to ex- 


tend the dominion of the British empire, and declaring their | 


willingness to meet any war, however long or disastrous, 

which may be necessary to prevent the occupation of a sin- 

gle foot more of the American continent, and more espe- 

cially of the Pacific coasts, by the power of Great Britain: 

eee to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
mon. 

By Mr. SAWYER: The petition and paper of Stephen 
Briar, of Ohio, claiming a pension : referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. The petition and paper of David 
Murphy, of Ohio, for a pension: referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. The petition from citizens of Ohio, 
for a railroad’ to Oregon: referred to the Committee on 
Roads and Canals. 

By Mr. BROCKENBROUGH : The petition of John Go- 
mier, for relief for illegal occupation of his land, and leave 
to correct an erroneous entry of land at the Tallahassee land 
office : referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JACOB THOMPSON : The petition of W. Brooke 
and others, citizens of Holmes county, Mississippi, praying 
tor the release of Alvah Wilson and Ww. A. MeMillian, as 
sureties of W. H, Hines, deputy postmaster at Lexington, 
Mississippi: which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLERNAND: The petition of John Raum and 
other citizens of Pope county, Illinois, praying Congress to 
establish a national armory and foundry at Fort Massac, 
illinois: referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FICKLIN: The petition of Adam Mitchell and 
others, asking a remuneration for the loss on continental 
money which was received by his father-in-law, Arthur 
Gray, late of Abbeville district, South Carolina, for ser- 


‘The petitions of Ira Race and others, in favor of | 


The petition | 


The memorial from | 


1} vices in the revolutionary war, and which said continental 
1} money has never been the subject of speculation. 
| By Mr. JAMES H. JOHNSON: The petition of Miss Nan- 
| cy Martin, for the five years’ pension due to her mother on 
| her death. 
| By Mr. FRIES: The petition of Angus McBarre and 122 
| Other citizens of Columbiana county, Ohio, praying Cen- 
| gress to establish a national armory and foundry at Fort 
| Massac, in the State of Mlinois: referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. GILES: The memorial of the journeymen segar- 
makers of the city of Baltimore, in reference to the duties 
on imported tobacco and imported segars: 
Committee of Ways and Means. 
| By Mr. RELFE: The proposals from the city authorities 
|| of St. Louis, Missouri, relating to a site for a marine hos- 
| 
| 
| 


referred to the 


pital at that citv: referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LEIB: The petition of Jacob Boston, of Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania, praying fora pension in consideration 
of his services as a marine in the navy of the United States 
| at the siege of Tripoli in 1804. 

By Mr. SAWTELLE: The petition of P. R. Hazeltine, 
and 54 others, ship-owners, masters, and citizens, of Belfast, 
State of Maine, asking Congress to purchase the monument 
located in Belfast bav, and now owned by Otho Abbot, Esq., 
for the use of the Government: referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

| By Mr. JAMES B. HUNT: The petition of C. H. Tavlor, 
and 352 other citizens of the Grand River vallev. in the State 
of Michigan, for the establishment of a mail-route from 
Grand Rapids, in said State, to Milwaukie, in the Territory 
|| of Wisconsin: referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BROCKENBROUGH: The petition of Eugene 
Van Ness and John M. Brush, executors of Nehemiah 
Brush, deceased, praying compensation for property de- 
stroyed by the United States troops at Micanopy, Florida: 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. Also, the pe- 
tition of Philip J. Fontane, praving for the payment of a bal- 
ance due him ona contract to repair the beacon on Love 
Key, near Key West, Florida: referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

sy Mr. DELANO: Two petitions—one signed by 60, and 

the other by 104, citizens and voters of the county of Knox, 
Ohio; praying Congress for an appropriation for the erection 
of a wire suspension bridge across the western branch of the 

Ohio river, at Wheeling. 

By Mr. SEDDON: The petition of Judith Fegleston, of 
Amelia county, Virginia, asking that the same provision 
heretofore made for the widows of the officers and soldiers 
of the Revolution may be extended to her: referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. RELFE: The petition of the inhabitants of the 
| counties of Cape Girardeau, Scott, New Madrid, Stoddard, 
Mississippi, Dunklin, and Wayne, in Missouri, in relation 
to the swamp lands of Missouri and Arkansas 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


swamp lands. 


By Mr. BROCKENBROUGIL: The petition of Bennet M. 

| Dell, of Alachna, Florida, for payment for property taken for 

the use of the United States by troops in the United States 
service. 

By Mr. LEWIS: The memorial of the Mavor and Com- 


| tee on Militarv Affrirs. 


|| departed slave, under the treatv of Ghent. 

| By Mr. PHELPS: The petition of Elizabeth Tavlor, wid- 
ow of the late Major William Tavlor, a revolutionary pen- 
sioner, for arrears of pension due her late husband: referred 

| tothe Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. Also, peti 


entries of land entered by mistake. 

By Mr. DUNLAP: The petition of John MeCurdy and 51 
other citizens of Washington, Guernsey county, Ohio, ask- 
| ing an appropriation for the erection of a wire suspension 

bridge across the Ohio river, at Wheeling, Va. 


| Frost, and 14 other citizens of Calhoun county, Ohio, prav- 

ing Coneress to bestow the publie lands to the States in 
| which they are situated, on condition “that they shall be 
laid out in farms and lots for the free use of such citizens 
(not possessed of other lands) as will occupy them, allowing 
the settler the right to dispose of his possession to any one 
| not possessed of other lands:” referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, February 28, 1846. 


| (the further reading having, on motion of Mr. 
Sms, of South Carolina, been dispensed with) was 
approved. 


he SPEAKER said the first business in order 
would be the call of the committees for reports. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 


make a 
| granted, Mr. S. sent to the Clerk’s table the Na- 





for the reading of the following paragraphs: 
**A number of bills had been called and objected 





‘ consideration; when 
‘The bill granting a pension to Orris Crosby 
‘was called and read, as was also the report of the 


: referred to | 
Union, to whom was referred bill No. 50, relating to said | 


Ry Mr. ANDERSON: The petition of William Conklin | 
and others. heirs-at-law of Elizabeth Conklin, for a pension. | 


mon Council of the citv of Rochester, for the fortification of | 
| the port of Rochester, New York: referred to the Commit- | 


| By Mr. J. G. CHAPMAN: The memorial of Catharine 
| Hodges, widow of Benjamin Hodges, asking payment for a | 


| 

|| tions of Francis Yoast and John P. Rogers, for a change of 
| 

| 

! 


By Mr. FRIES: The petition of Amos Howley, John | 


The Journal of yesterday was read in part, and | 


Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, asked leave to | 


ersonal explanation; and leave being | 


| tional Intelligencer of the 28th instant, and called | 


| §to, and were, under the rule, passed over without || 
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‘committee setting forth the facts in the case, which 
‘are substantially as follows: 

“That, upon” the commencement of the war 
‘between Great Britain and the United States in 
* 1812, he was in Upper Canada; that he was called 
‘upon to take up arms against his country, which 
‘he refused to do; that on the morning of the 7th 
* June, 1813, he was arrested by a sergeant’s guard, 
‘and carried by them to Dover, and thence to Ry- 
‘erson’s creek, where a portion of the British 
‘forces and their fleet lay; that he was then put in 
‘irons, and suffered very harsh treatment; that on 
‘the might of the 17th July he was put en board 
‘the British fleet, with the avowed intention of 
Scompelling him to fight in the action that was 
‘hourly expected; thaton the 10th September, just 
‘before the battle commenced, he was ordered to 
‘cheer with the others; this he refused to do, 
‘whereupon the first heutenant threatened to shoot 
‘him; and when the battle commenced the first 
‘lieutenant told him he should fight or he would 
* shoot him; he still refused, and went below, when 
‘the lieutenant several times sent for him, and or- 
‘dered him to come on deck and fight or be shot; 
‘that he utterly refused to fight, upon which the 
‘lieutenant drew a pistol and shet him in the right 
‘breast, the shot passing into the lungs; that he 
‘fell, and was nearly suffocated with his own 
‘blood; that the wound thus inflicted occasioned a 
‘ disability which has increased upon him with age, 
‘until he finds himself utterly disqualified to obtain 
‘a living by labor. The petition 1s verified by the 
‘oath of the petitioner, and the facts stated therein 
‘are substantially proven by other disinterested 
‘witnesses. Upon this state of facts, he applhed 
‘at the War Department for a pension, but the 
*Commissioner of Pensions declined granting a 
‘pension, upon the ground that the pension laws 
‘now in force did not authorize him to grant a 
‘pension in any case except when the disability 
‘was occasioned to the petitioner while he was 
‘ technically in the service of the United States, 
‘but stating, at the same time, that his case was a 
*‘ meritorious one, and that Coneress would not fail 
‘to grant relief. Now in this case it is to be re- 
‘marked (says the committee who reported the 
‘bill) that a man may as effectualiy serve his coun- 
‘try by refusing, under the penalty of death, to 
‘fight against it when on board, as a prisoner, a 
‘hostile vessel, actually engaged, as if he were 
‘technically serving in the ranks of his country- 
‘men; and although he certainly does not come 
‘within the letter of the law, yet, in the judgment 
‘of every one, he must very clearly come within 
‘its equity. 

** The uncompromising patriotism of Mr. Crosby 
‘is abundantly proven, not only by the act which 
‘occasioned the disability, but by his character and 

‘conduct both before and after that event, and is 
‘most strongly evinced by his joining the Ameri- 
‘can army whilst yet suffering from the effects of 
‘his wound, and continuing in the service until the 
‘close of the war. The committee observe that 
‘ America rewards those whose patriotic devotion 
‘subjects them to injury from the oral of a 
‘dastard foe, and therefore report a bill for his re- 
‘ lief, and recommend its passage. 

‘After the report in Mr. Crosby’s case had 
| * been read, the words ‘I object,’ were indistinctly 
| * heard. 

“Mr. Wentwortu rose and said he could searce- 
| ly conceive that any member would object to this 
| * bill; when 

** Mr. Sims, of South Carolina, rose and said, ‘I 
object.’ 

‘¢Mr. Wentworth then said that if the objection 
‘to this bill was persisted in, he should feel him- 
‘self justified in objecting to every other bill on 
‘ the calendar, let their merits be what they might, 
‘and it would not be worth while to consume the 

|| time of the committee in calling them over. 
| Mr, Wenrwortu persisted, and the commit- 
* tee rose.’’ 

Mr. 8. proceeded to say: From indications yes- 
terday, as well as from the extracts just read from 
the Intelligencer, it seemed to be supposed that my 
| objection to the passing of the bill granting a pen- 
| sion to Orris Crosby proceeded from personal or 
|| eaptious considerations. Such asupposition is very 

far from the fact. My objection looked to general 
and important considerations. I regarded the bill 
as involving most important principles, and, there- 
|| fore, that it ought not to be passed without proper 
| consideration. 
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The report of the committee, accompanying the || called. He thought if the report was 


bill, states ‘*That, upon the commencement of the 
‘war between Great Britain and the United States 
‘in 1812, he (Orris Crosby) was in Upper Canada; 
‘that he was called upon to take up arms against 
‘his country, which he refused to do; that on the 
*‘ morning of the 7th of June, 1813, he was arrested 
* by a sergeant’s guard, and carried by them to Do- 
‘ver, &c.’’ This report gives no explanation why 
the petitioner was in Upper Canada at the com- 
mencement of the war, nor why he continued to 
reside in the territory of Great Britain twelve 
months after the declaration of war? Was he 
there as a permanent settler; and did he continue 
there voluntarily after the war? ‘These facts 
should be most clearly explained. If such were 
the facts of the case, then the principles of the law 
of nations, founded on considerations of public 
policy, would interpose objections upon us to the 
granting of his pension, no matter what was his 
treatment. 


A declaration of war makes war not only be- | 


tween the Governments, but also between the indi- 
vidual citizens and subjects of the respective belli- 
gerents. Ipon this principle all intercourse and 
contracts between the citizens and subjects respect- 
ively, are illegal and void. If, then, the petitioner 
remained in Canada voluntarily, after the declara- 
tion of war, he was violating his duty to his coun- 
try, by holding intercourse with her enemies; and 
whatever injuries he may have received were the 
result of hisown wrong. He should have return- 
ed home if he claimed to be an American citizen, 
promptly, after the declaration of war. Such would 
certainly have been his conduct, if bis residence 
abroad, in Canada, had been temporary, for the 
purpose of trade, and with the animo revertendi. 
Such was not his course. 

if he was in Canada as a permanent settler, hav- 
ing changed his alleciance and abandoned his coun- 
try, (and his continued residence there after the war 
commenced raises this presumption,) he surely is 
entitded to no protection from our Government. 
The principle and practice of our Government re- 
We have re- 
jected the doctrine of allegiance, when natural, be- 
ing perpetual. Tie might have been a British 


cognise the doctrine of expatriation. 


subject, though a native of the United States. If 


a citizen will abandon his country and violate his 
duties, the Government is under no obligation to 


protect him; and if not under the protection of the | 


Government, he cannot, under any circumstances, 
bring the Government under an implied duty to 
pension him. 

The House will remember that during the late 
disturbances in Canada, those American citizens 
who, in violation of their duties of neutrality, or as 
citizens of a friendly Power, imprudently passed 
into Canada, and took part with the patriots, were 
abandoned to their fate. ‘They had violated their 
duty; and Mr. Van Buren, speaking for his Gov- 
ernment, exculpated it from blame by disclaiming 
the acts of such citizens, and leaving them to the 
undisputed dominion of Great Britain. 
them, I believe, were executed. Some certainly 
were transported. 


Some of 


Believing that these great principles were in- 


volved in the bill, and if, under the statement of 


facts upon which we are called upon to act, it should 
be passed, I could not see how we could free our- 
selves from the charge of overriding these princi- 
ples. With this belief, | could not assent that the 
bill should he passed without question. It was 
not a personal or captious consideration, therefore, 
which elicited my objection yesterday. 

I will not trespass longer upon the kindness of 
the House. This brief reference to the principles 
upon which my objection rested will be sufficient 
for my present purpose; at another time, I may 
more appropriately enlarge upon the operation and 
application of these principles. 

Mr. WENTWORTH. said he had a personal 
explanation to make in answer to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. When the private-bill cal- 
endar was being read over under the rule of the 
House making no bill debatable on that day, he 
saw several members objecting to bills reported 
unanimously from committees in favor of pension- 
ing the war-worn veterans of the Revolution, and 
the wounded and disabled soldiers of the last war, 
whose cases were not covered by our present very 
restrictive and parsimonious pension-laws, and 
which bills he was confident they knew nothing 


about. By-and-by, the case of Orris Crosby was 
< 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


| pensioned for want of proof! 
been called yesterday, would have been objected | 





that case, above all others, would have no objec- | 
tion. The report was read, and this poor sold 

met the fate of the others. 
most deserving case that was ever brought before | 
the American Congress; and if this could not be | 


heard, none could; and he would not allow this |! 
system of mockery in legislation to be carried on |, 
So he gave notice that he should ob- || 
ject to every other bill that came up, and advised |} 
the committee to rise; and he had rather the com- || 


any longer. 


mittee would rise than place him in the embarrass- | 
ing position of objecting to bills that he knew 
nothing about. But he was satisfied that the old 


soldiers were to have injustice done them, and if | 
they could not be heard, he was determined that || 
He was glad the remarks of the || 
gentleman from South Carolina had given him an || 
opportunity of explaining his course yesterday. || 
Ee was afraid that some one (not here, but who || 
might read the report at a distance) might construe \| 
h'mas one of the gentlemen on this floor who exhibit |; 
their retrenchment notions upon bills for the bene- || 


no one should, 


fit of those who did something more than we do, 
who show our patriotism by mere talk, and do our 


fighting here amid all the luxuries of the age at $8 | 


per day—of those who left their homes, their fam- 


ilies, their all, and periled their lives for their | 
country’s liberty and honor, and come here all cov- |, 
ered with scars, as proof positive of their courage, || 


their sacrifices, and sufferings. He never did vote 


against a soldier who made out even a prima facie | 
blood ran too | 
the bare mention of the |! 


case, and he never would. His 
warm in his veins at 


price which these patriots of two wars paid for 


our present liberties and blessings to have him | 


ever placed in that category; nor would he ever 
be very strenuous about the proof. He saw scar- 
red veterans limping about the Capitol. He knew 
they were in the war and in battle. The histo- 
ry of his country had enrolled them there. He 
knew they were poor, and needed the bounty of 
Government. This was enough for him to know. 
God forbid that he should apply all the technical- 
ities of the Jaw, all the nice and distinctive rules of 
evidence, to a decrepit soldier, who had forgotten, 


in the fervor of his patriotism, everything but the | 


ionor of his country, and had rushed ami 

| f | try, and had rushed amid every 
privation to its rescue. He remembered the case 
of one of the bravest men living, who was the only 


surviving member of a certain ‘ forlorn hope,”’ so | 


called, that was despatched upon one of the most 
desperate errands ever planned by man. 


of his knees was stiffened for life. He applied for 


was there wounded. 


proof was he cessary—he must prove that he re- 


ceived his wound in the actual discharge of his | 


duty. Then, sir, | saw the most sublime and af: 
fecting spectacle of my life. I saw him, who had 


been the bravest of the brave—who had stood un- | 


moved amid the dead and dying—who had faced 


the ball and the bayonet with cheek unblanched— | 


burst into tears and cry like a child. Says he, ‘I 
cry not over my own sufferings, but my country’s 
ingratitude, It is the cruellest of tortures for me 
to think that my country, whose call I obeyed, for 
whose honor I fought, [ost my knee and gave up 
my right arm, now doubts my honor, my integ- 
rity, my veracity. 
stiffen my own knee, and cut off my own arm, to 
geta pension. She wants proof! 
Heaven, by whom am I to prove it, when I alone 
fall the company survived the contest, and I was 


of 


saved only half a man, except in this heart of | 
mine, that is still big with patriotism, and bleeds | 


’ 


This man is still un- 
This case, had it 


over national ingratitude.’ 


to by those whose notions of retrenchment and re- 
gard for precedents work such gross injustice in 
this Hall. There isa case now before the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions—that of Captain Silas 
Chatfield—where the rigid scrutiny into the proof 
of every soldier’s claim exacted by this House is 
working the grossest injustice. He served through 
the last war. Everybody knows this. He fought 
like a tiger, with perfect desperation, at the sortie 


| on Fort Erie; and when the American General (P. 


B. Porter) was the same as captured by the British, 
he braved an overwhelmingly superior force, and, 
looking death in the face, he discomfited despair 
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only read, | 


ier {| 
He believed this the || 


| 
i 
i} 
{| 
| 


| breast. 


| per month, instead of $8. 


|| but not to dishonor him, is Orris Crosby. 
| has had too much pride to ask his Government for 


She wants proof that Idid not | 


— 








itself, and rescued his General. 
sures us of this. Though seriously wounded 
he was not disabled in this engagement; but He 
removing the wounded subsequently, he was i. 
abled for life. This, too, is proven. But, siy 
it is decided that he can have no pension ‘until 
he proves that he was wounded in the actual dis. 
charge of his duty. Such severity to these gallant 
spirits—the like of which I see indications ey; ry 
day we never shall see again—I call carrying oy. 
elty to the last extremity, besides exhibiting ¢), 
blackest ingratitude, for which I fear an avenein> 
Providence may some day, in His infinite justice, 
severely punish us, 

Now, (said Mr. W.,) I come to the case jy 
point, where it is beyond the power of human dic. 
tion to add a single iota to the thrilling eloquence 
of the facts, and where justice to the most signa! 
instance of unparalleled intrepidity overrides al} 
precedents founded upon international law and al! 
the technicalities of congressional enactinents ag 
triumphantly as the pale horse of death overrides 
the future calculations of man. In 1813, there 
was in the London district, Upper Canada, scarce 
of age, a young American medical student, study- 
ing with his uncle who was practising in Canada. 
The lad was poor, and his uncle in charity was 
educating him. Though in Canada, he forgot yo; 
hiscountry, and wanted all who could not help 
her directly to keep quiet. General Hull had in- 
yraded Canada, and told the people to remain at 
their homes—to raise not their hands against their 
American brethren. In the name of his country, 
and by the authority of his Government, he prov 
ised to protect their persons, property, and rights. 
This proclamation the young man diligently cir- 
culated. Finally, he was arrested for sedition, 
ironed, and imprisoned at Ryerson’s creek 
Thence he was put on board Commodore Buar- 
clay’s fleet. In the engagement with Commodore 
Perry, just before action commenced, in order to 
train him for a fight against his country, he was 
ordered to cheer with the British soldiers, or be 
shot. But he refused. After the fight commenced, 
a lieutenant sent for him several times and ordered 
him to fight. But he as often refused. Finally, 
the lieutenant shot at him, and hit him in his right 
As he lay almost suffocated with blood, 
the lieutenant told him that he should fire again 
unless he consented to fight. The student sighed, 
‘‘ Fire away. Death before dishonor.’’ As the 








|, lieutenant was raising the pistol for a second fire, 
' In dis- | 
charge of his duty he lost his right arm, and one | 


as ajust Providence would have it, a ball from 
Perry’s fleet launched him into eternity. He was 


|| recaptured by Commodore Perry, and set at |ib- 
apension. He proved that he was in the war, and | 
But this was not enough; | 
aid I was present when he was told that further | 


erty by General Harrison. But disabled as he 
was by this shot in his breast, he served through 


the war, and received an honorable discharge as # 


surgeon’s mate. When the committee made the 
report they could not find this discharge. It has 
since been found, and he ought now to have $22 5 
The name of this gal- 
lant man, who told the dead coward to a 
Jp 


a pension, until reduced not only to entire bodily 


| disability, but to extreme poverty. Shall we with- 
| hold the pitiable sum our pension laws grant to 


cases of this kind? After this rehearsal of his 
wrongs, tae proof of which is positive and on your 
table, sir, who will, who can say, “I object.” 
Who will say that a more meritorious case has 


_ ever been presented to Congress ? 
Great God of | 


Aside from strict justice, sir, Iam for pensioning 
all the old soldiers, to encourage the growth of valor 
and patriotism in these cautious, calculating, selfish, 
mercenary days. Encased by their scarred, shat- 
tered, and decrepit bodies, are souls more sensitive 
to the honor of their country than belong to the 


| mass of men who do much to mould the public 


sentiment of the times. And worn-out, and feeble, 
and poor as this humble applicant for the meagre 
»ittance doled out by our begrudging pension law 
is, I sincerely believe he would turn out himself 
and fight before he would consent to the surrender 
of an inch of American soil. Ay, sir, did our 
country require it, I believe he would do what his 
feeble frame could endure to hoist the American 
stripes and stars upon the plains of Abraham, and 
enfranchise that people, for spreading liberal senti- 
ments among whom he was arrested on charge 0! 
sedition. e events of every day’s occurrence 
speak to us in a warning voice to pension the poor 
and disabled brave, as we once had them, and now 
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reap the reward of their sacrifices and valor. Time 
was, sir, When our people unanimously preferred 
death to dishonor—when no British officer dare 
kidnap one of our citizens or burn one of our 
steamboats. But in this cold, cowardly, craven 








age, we seem tO be trying the extent and power of | 


national endurance. Infringements of our rights 
are overlooked, exorbitant demands are acquiesced 
in, and direct offers of a portion of our country to 
Great Britain to purchase a disgraceful and tempo- 
rary peace, are not only made, but they are so 
universally approved that they excite no surprise; 
and the only question is, not shall we cowardly 
surrender any portion of our common country, 
but how much will satisfy Great Britain? For this 
wide-spread national malady, I prescribe liberal 
pensions to the old soldiers as a bounty for the 
encouragement of patriotism, which I fear is gross- 
ly wanting in the political leaders of the rising gen- 
eration. If we ever want men to fight for our ter- 
ritorial rights it will help us much that we have 
done justice to those who have fought before. My 
motto is, do justice to the old soldiers and stand by 
our rights. Then, if war come, the result would 
certainly redound to our victory and honor, To 
doubt this when we know our cause is a just one— 
when all say and believe our title to all of Oregon 
is clear and indisputable—would be to question the 
courage of our countrymen and doubt the justice of 
Almighty God, who crowned the American arms 
with success, not that ours might be the only abode 
of liberty on earth, but that it might be the great 
centre whence should radiate the light of religious 
and political freedom, until the whole world should 
be blessed with its illumination. 


CHEROKEE INDEMNITY. 
Mr. GRAHAM, on leave, offered the following 


resolution; which lies over one day: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be request- 
ed to inform this House as soon as possible what 
amount of money is yet due to the Cherokee 
Indians from the sum heretofore appropriated by 
Congress for their use and benefit; and how, and 
in what manner does he propose to dispose of the 
Cherokee fund now on hand, and what portion of 
said remaining fund does he propose to pay to the 
Cherokee Indians still remaining in the State of 
North Carolina. 


The SPEAKER then proceeded to call for re- 
ports from committees. 


SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. 


Mr. OWEN, from the select committee on the 
Smithsonian bequest, reported back the House bill 
No. 5, with a substitute, and the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That this report be printed; that the 
substitute herewith reported be referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and be printed separately in the form of a bill; and 
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So the bill was made the special order of the day | 


for the second ‘Tuesday in April next. 


Mr. GENTRY, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, to which was referred the bill provi- 
ding for a survey to ascertain the proper location | 
and cost of constructing a railroad from Chatta- 
nooga to Nashville, reported the same without 
amendment; ordered, that it be committed. 

Mr. SYKES, from the Committee on Patents, 


| made a report upon the case of Heny M. Shreve, 


accompanied by a bill for his relief, and to autho- 
rize the purchase of his patent; which was read 
and committed. 


Mr. HARPER, on leave, presented certain res- 
olutions of the Legislature of the State of Ohio 
against any change in the law regulating postage 
that will tend to increase the rates of letter postage ; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 


Office and Post Roads. 


Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, to which was referred 
the case of Peters, Moore, & Co., reported a bill 
for their relief; which bill was twice read, and 
committed. 

In pursuance of previous notice, Mr. ROBERT 
SMITH asked and obtained leave to introduce a 
bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Pierre Menard, Antoine Peltier, and Joseph Placy; 
which was twice read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Claims. 

On motion of Mr. WICK, the Committee on 
Private Land Claims was discharged from the con- 
sideration of the case of Henry Asbury; and that 
the petitioner have leave to withdraw his papers. 

Mr. T. B. KING, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, made a report upon the cases of George 
De la Roche and W. P. 8S. Sanger, accompanied 


by a bill for their relief; which bill was read twice | 


| and committed. 


Mr. R. SMITH, from the Committee on Roads 
/and Canals, reported a bill to provide for the pre- | 


| servation of a bridge across White river, on the 


| panied by a report in writing; which bill was read |, 


Cumberland road, in the State of Indiana, accom- 


twice and committed. 


Mr. JOSEPH JOHNSON, from the Commit- | 
| tee on Revolutionary Claims, made a report upon | 


'| the petition of the heirs of Thomas Knowlton, ac- 


that the same be made the special order of the day | 


for the second Tuesday in April next. 


question, so as to take aseparate vote on the pro- 
posal to make it the special order for a particular 
day; which was ordered. 

And the question on the first branch of the res- 
olution was taken, and decided in the affirmative. 

So the bill was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

And the question recurring on the second branch 
of the resolution, 


Mr. OWEN said: I hope the House will suffer | 
me to say one word on this subject. The money | 


appropriated by this bill has been in our treasury 
between seven and eight years; and, in all that 
ume, not a dollar of it has been used in accordance 
with the will of the testator. We cannot suppose 
Congress unwilling to act in such a matter. 
heretofore failed, because, in the conflict on other 
important subjects, it was delayed, and remained 
among the unfinished business. This will again 


be its fate, unless we make it the special order for | 


It has | 


some day. The committee put it off until April. | 


If even that be too early, let a later day be named. 


companied by a bill for their relief; which bill was | 


read twice and committed. 
Mr. DANIEL P. KING, from the Committee 
on Revolutionary Claims, made a report upon the 


| case of the grandchildren of Major General Bar- 
on De Kalb; which bill was read twice and com- | 


| mitted. 


Mr. ISAAC E. MORSE, from the Committee | 


| on Private Land Claims, made a report upon the 


petition of William May, accompanied by a bill 


| for his relief; which bill was read twice and com- 
; mitted. 


Mr. CATHCART, from the Committee on In- 


| dian Affairs, to which was referred the petition of 


Mr. HOUSTON called for a division of the || 


Clark Lillybridge, reported a bill for his relief; 


| which bill was read twice and committed. 


Mr. McHENRY, from the Committee on the | 


|, District of Columbia, to which was referred the 

| bill for the relief of James Dixon, reported the 

| same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port in writing; which bill was committed. 


Mr. BUFFINGTON, from the Committee on 
the Judieiary, made an adverse report upon the 
petition of Maria L. Nourse; which bill was laid 
upon the table. 


Mr. THOMASSON, from the Committee on | 


| the Post Office and Post Roads, made adverse re- 


But, at all events, let some day be fixed when we | 
may know that the subject will be taken up; so | 
that we at last escape the just reproach of receiv- 


ing money for one of the best purposes on earth, 
and then doing nothing with it. 

Che question was then taken on the second 
branch of the resolution, and decided in the affirm- 
aluive—two-thirds vo..ng therefor. 


ports upon the cases of Nathaniel Patton’s heirs 
and legal representatives, and of James H. McHat- 


ton and Edward Herndon; which were laid-upon 


the table. 


Mr. SIMPSON, from the Committee on Com- | 


merce, to which the subject was referred, reported 
a be peoraeing for warehousing imports, accom- 
panied by a report in writing; which bill was read 
twice, and committed. 


Mr. RATHBUN, from the Committee on the | 
Judiciary, reported a bill to change the time for | 


holding the Federal court in the State of North Ca- 
rolina: which was read twice, and, having been or- 


dered to a third reading now, was read a third time | 


and passed. 
On motion of Mr. POLLOCK, 
Ordered, That the Committee of Claims be dis- 


charged from the consideration of the petition of . 
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Daniel Duggan, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


HARBOR OF PROVIDENCE. 


Mr. TIBBATTS, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill making an appropriation to 
improve the harbor of Providence; which bill was 
read twice and committed. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, from the Commitiee on 
Commerce, to which was recommitted on the 16th 
inst., the case of Charles W. Bingley, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, reported a bill for his relief; 
which bill was read a third time and passed, 

Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee of Claims, 
made an adverse report upon the petiuons ef Wil- 
liam H. Topping, John P. Converse, and Joseph 
Nock; which reports were laid upon the table. 

Mr. HUBARD presented resolutions of the Le- 
gislature of the State of Virginia, in favor of the 
Justice and propriety of immediately providing by 
law for the satisfaction of all the Virginia nitlitary 
land warrants for revolutionary services that are 
now unsatisfied; which resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee of Claims, 
to which was referred the bill from tiie Senate en- 
titled **A biil for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of William D. Cover,’’ deceased, reported the 
same without amendment; ordered that the said 
bill be committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 

During the process of calling the committee, 

Mr. DANIEL made an ineffectual motion wo go 
into committee on the private calendar. 


The call of the committee having been conclu- 
ded, and a motion having been made first by Mr. 
HENLEY and then by Mr. GORDON, to that 
effect, and agreed to, 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, (Mr Rarusen, of New York in the 
chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of the 
private calendar. 

The bill for the relief of the legal representatives 
of William Grayson coming up, 

The debate heretofore commenced was contin- 
ued by Messrs. SEDDON in favor of the bill, 
CLARKE in opposition, (and BAYLY, JOHN- 
SON of Virginia, and HUBARD, in explana- 
tion.) 

Whilst Mr. CLarke was speaking, he was called 
to order for irrelevancey by Mr. GORDON. 

The CHAIRMAN decided that all matters 
touching the bounty lands and policy of the State 
of Virginia were out of order. 

Mr. CLARKE then, confining himself to the 
provisions of the bill, concluded his remarks. 

After some further remarks in favor of the bill 
by Messrs. BAYLY, JOHNSON, of Virginia, G. 
DAVIS, (and SAWYER, in inguiry,) 

A motion was made by Mr. GORDON that the 
bill be reported to the House, with a recommenda- 
tion that 1t do not pass. 

Mr. J.@. ADAMS moved to amend the motion, 
as to report the bill to the House without amend- 
ment. 

After some conversation by Messrs. JOHN Q. 
ADAMS, I. E. HOLMES, and the CHAIR, ona 
point of order, 

The question was taken; and, by ayes 64, noes 
60, the amendment of Mr. Apams was agrced to. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill 
to the House. 

Mr. HOGE moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. JOSEPH JOHNSON asked the yeas and 
nays; which were refused. 

[he question being taken and decided in the 
affirmative, the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 
The following Petitions and Memorials were 
presented under the rule, and referred to the ap- 
propriate committees: 


By Mr. A. JOHNSON: The petition of David Texall, of 
Tennessee, praying Congress to grant him a pension: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: The petition of Abiah Cook, Smith 
M. Purdy, and others, citizens of the county of Chenango, 
New York, for the construction of a railroad from the: At- 
lantic to the Oregon territory: referred to the Committee 
on Roads and Canals. 

By Mr. COCKE: The petition of George Hix, of the 
county of Monroe, in the State of Tennessee, praying Con- 
gress to grant him compensation for depredations commit- 
ted by Lieutenant Fowler and company, while in the ser- 
vice of the United States in the Cherokee nation, in the 
year 183]: referred to the Committee of Claims. 
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By Mr. POLLOCK: The petition of William G. Carpen- | 
ter, and 16 other citizens of Lycoming county, Pennsylva- 
nin, remonstrating against any alteration or reduction of the 
tariff act of 1542. 

By Mr. HARMANSON: The petition of the register of 
the land office at St. Helena, Louisiana, for an increase of 
salary: referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. LA SERE: The memorial and petition of Robb 
& Hoge, Daran Queyrouse & Co., J. M. Laypeyre, and 
others, merchants and traders of New Orleans, relating to 
the duty on the common wines of Spain: referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 





IN SENATE. 
Monpay, March 2, 1846. 

The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a re- 
port from the Secretary of War, in compliance 
with a resolution of the Senate, communicating in- 
formation respecting fortifications proposed to be 
constructed on Lake Borgne, Louisiana; which 
wis re ad ° 

Also, a communication from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, in compliance with a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary last, papers relating to certain land claims of 
John C. Whittell: which was read. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of cit- 
izens of Maine, praying the establishment of a 
marine hospital within the limits of that State; 
which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

Mr. F. also pre sented the petition of citizens of 
the State of Maine, praying an amendment of the 
pre-emption laws in favor of actual settlers on the 
public lands; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented the petition of cit- 
izens of Niagara county, New York, praying the 
abrogation of certain treaties made with the Sene- 
ca Indians; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. D. also presented the petition of shipmasters 
and seamen engaged in the navigation of the lakes, 
praying that Cattaraugus harbor may be complet- 
ed and lighted; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. D. further presented the memorial of the 
Mayor and Common Council of the city of Roch- 
ester, New York, and the petition of ‘citizens of 
Monroe county, New York, praying the defence 
ot Genesee harbor; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MANGUM presented the memorial of Pro- 
fessor James P. Espy, together with certain docu- 
ments In relation to ventilating the Senate chamber, 
and praying that a contract for that purpose may 
be made with him; which were referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings. 

Mr. DIX presented the memorial of Theodore 
Frelinghuysen and others, engaged in scientific 
and literary pursuits, praying that scientific books 
may be imported into the United States free of 
duiy; which was referred to the Committee on 
Iinanee,. 

Mr. D. also presented the memorial of two firms, 
manufacturers of cutlery, praying that all foreign 
steel may be admitted free of duty; and in case 
their prayer should not be granted, praying that 
noad valorem duty should be iunposed, and that 
the present duties be not increased; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. D. further presented two petitions of citi- 
zens of Cayuga county, and one of citizens of 
Genesee county, New York, praying the abroga- 
tion of certain treaties with the Seneca Indians; 
which were referred to the Committee on Indian 
Atfuirs. 

Mr. PENNYBACKER presented the petition 
of the heensed pilots of Virginia, praying the re- 
peal of the act of March 2, 1837, concerning pi- 
lots; Which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
meree, 

Mr. JARNAGIN presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of ‘Tennessee, praying that Knoxville 
and Chattanooga may be made ports of entry, and 
(hat an appropriation may be made for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Tennessee river, by 
removing certain obstructions thereto; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. J. also presented a preamble and resolu- 
tions passed by the General Assembly of the State 
of ‘Tennessee, approving the action of Congress in 
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prosecution of the work; which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. SEMPLE submitted a series of resolutions 
adopted by the Legislature of Illinois, asserting 
the American right and title to the territory of 
Oregon, and instructing the Senators and request- 


_ ing the Representatives of said State in Congress 


to use their influence in support of the Executive 
on this subject, and to give the notice; which reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CORWIN presented the petition of citizens 


of Ohio, praying that the pension allowed to Sam- 


| uel Hall, a soldier in the last war with Great Brit- 


ain, may be increased; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. DAYTON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which lies over: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to in- 
form the Senate whether, in his judgment, any 
circumstances connected with, or growing out of 
the foreign relations of this country, require at this 
time an increase of our naval or military force; and 
that, in the event of such increase being necessary, 
in his judgment, he further inform the Senate (if 
in his opinion not incompatible with the public in- 
terest) what those circumstances are. 


Mr. ASHLEY submitted the following resolu- | 


tion; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of re- 
quiring the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to 
be prepared a collection of the instructions which 
have been issued since the 17th of August, 1833, 
either by the Secretary of the Treasury or the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, together with 
the official opinions of the Attorney General and 
the Solicitor of the General Land Office on ques- 
tions arising under the land laws since the above 
period; and also into the expediency of directing 
the Secretary of the Senate to cause the general 


public acts of Congress, passed since the second | 


session of the Twenty-fifth Congress, respecting 
the sale and disposition of the public lands, together 


with the opinions and instructions above mention- | 
ed, to be printed for the use of the Senate, like the 


former works on the same subject, and to cause 
1,500 extra copies to be printed and furnished for 
the use of the Senate. 

Mr. SEMPLE submitted the following resolu- 
tion: which was agreed to: r 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Judiciary 
he instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
forming an additional judicial district in the State 


of Illinois, and that they report by bill or other- | 


wise, 
Mr. LEWIS submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee inquire | 


into the expediency of making provision for a suit- 
able building for holding the Federal courts at the 
newly-established seat of government in Alabama. 


Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on In- | 
dian Affairs, submitted an adverse report upon the | 
petition of William H.'Thomas; which report was | 


ordered to be printed. 

Mr. J. also, from the same committee, submit- 
ted an adverse report upon the petition of William 
H. Thomas, praying to be compensated for pro- 
visions furnished to the Cherokee Indians in 1836; 
which report was ordered to be printed. 


Mr. ATCHISON, from the Committee on the || 


Judiciary, reported a bill to organize and arm the 


militia of Oregon; which was read, and passed to | 


a second reading. 
Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 


Office and Post Roads, reported **A bill for the | 


relief of Thomas Rhodes;’’ which was read, and 
the accompanying report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee of 
Claims, to which was referred the petition of Mary 
Williams, praying remuneration for property de- 
stroyed in consequence of its occupation by a por- 


tion of the United States army during the Semi- | 


nole war, reported a bill for her relief; which was 
read, and the report was ordered to be printed. 
Mr. D. also, from the Committee on Retrench- 
ment, moved that Mr. Turney (also a member o 
that committee, as also of the Committee of Claims) 
be discharged from further service on the latter 
committee, in order to enable him to devote his at- 


relation to the establishment of a naval depdét at |; tention to the business before the Committee on 
Memphis, in that State, and urging the vigorous || Retrenchment. 


| The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. PENNYBACKER moved that the vacancy 
occasioned in the Committee of Claims by the 
withdrawal of Mr. Turney should be filled by the 
|| Chair; which motion was agreed to. ; 
Mr. SEVIER, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported ‘A bill for the relief of James 
| Erwin, of Arkansas, and others;” which was read 
and ordered to be printed, together with the peti- 
| tion and accompanying documents. 
| Mr. SEMPLE, from the Committee on the Post 
| Office and Post Roads, reported a bill to establish a 
post-route from Independence to the Pacific ocean: 
| which was read, and the report and accompanying 
'| documents were ordered to be printed. Pie 
|| _ The Senate resumed the consideration of the mo- 
'| tion made on the 16th of February, to dischavge the 
| Committee on the Judiciary from the further con- 
'| sideration of the petition of Asa Andrews; which 
|| motion having been agreed to, 
| Onmotionof Mr. DICKINSON, the petition was 
| referred to the Committee of Claims. 
| ‘The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
| adverse report of the Committee of Claims on the 
petition of Samuel Grice; which report was concur- 
‘| red in. 
Also, the adverse report of the Committee of 
Claims on the memorial of James L. Sawyer; 
_ which report was concurred in. ’ 
| Also, the adverse report of the Committee of 
Claims on the petition of Robert and William Arm- 
strong; which report was concurred in. 
The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
| petition of Caleb Greene, which had been reported 
upon by the Committee of Claims, referred subse- 
' quently to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
| which committee made an adverse report thereon. 
Mr. H. JOHNSON moved that the report be re- 
committed, with directions to the committee to re- 
port a bill for the relief of the petitioner; and some 
discussion took place between Mr. H. Jounson 
and Mr. Asutey, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in which the former stated that the clerk of 
the court of the western district of Louisiana, in 
default of any proper place to keep the records of 
the court, had formerly kept them at his house. 
| The court deeming this an unsafe depository, or- 
|| dered him to rent a proper building, for which $180 
| per annum was to be paid. The Secretary of the 
Treasury disallowed the claim of the clerk, stating 
that it was within the province of the Marshal to 
make that provision, bat recommended the peti- 
|| tioner to apply to Congress. It was objected by 
|| Mr. Asuey, that to pass on an individual appli- 
| cation of this nature would be to open the door for 

the admission of a host of similar claims. The 
| committee, therefore, declined to act, unless In & 
|| general law. He also denied the authority of the 
|| court to issue the order. 

On motion of Mr. BERRIEN, the report was 
laid on the table for the present. : 
|| [A message was received from the House of Rep- 
| resentatives, announcing that said House had pass- 
| ed the Senate “bill for the relief of William Eliott, 
jr., of Fulton county, Illinois,” together with vari- 
ous other bills. 
|| A message in writing was received from the 
|| President of the United States.] 

The Senate took up the following bills from the 
|| House of Representatives, reported this morning, 
viz: ; 
|| An act for the relief of Samuel Walker; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 

|| the Committee on Finance. 

Also, an act to change the time of holding the 

Federal courts of North Carolina; which was read 
| a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. w 
| Also,anact for the relief of Charles Benns; which 
| was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee of Claims. ; 
|| Also, an act for the relief of J. S. Pierce; which 
|| was read a first and second time, and referred to 
|| the Committee of Claims. . 
| Also, an act for the relief of Smith, Thurger & 
| Co.; which was read a first and second time, and 
} referred to the Committee of Claims. 


|| Also, an act authorizing the payment of certain 


| 


‘| claims of the State of Alabama; which was read @ 
| first and second time, and referred to the Commit- 
|| tee of Claims. 
|| Also, an act for the relief of Adam McCullough; 
|| which was read a first and second time, and refer- 


\| red to the Committee of Claims. 
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Also, an act for the relief of John E. Holland; } 
which was read a first and second time, and refer- || 
red to the Committee on Naval Affairs. oe 
Also, an act for the relief of James Mains; which || 
was read a first and second time, and referred to || 
the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, acts for the relief of James Wyman, | 
Joseph Watson, Arthur R. Frogge, Joseph M. 
Rhea, of Fentress county, Tennessee, and Daniel | 








Incalls; which were severally read a first and sec- || 
ond time, and referred to the Committee on Pen- |; 
sions. 

[A message was received from the House of 
Representatives, announcing that the Speaker of 
said House had signed an enrolled resolution of 
the Senate, to which the signature of the Vice 
President was asked. ] 


OREGON—“ THE NOTICE.”’ 


The Senate then proceeded, as in committee of | 
the whole, to the consideration of the special order 
of the day—the joint resolution of notice, abroga- | 
ting the convention of 1827, and the amendments | 
thereto. 

Mr. BREESE proceeded to address the Senate. | 
He said: It cannot be expected that, on a subject 
which has been so elaborately discussed here and 
elsewhere, and by the public press, any individual | 
can be enabled to offer much that is new or striking. | 
This question, it is well known, has excited the || 
greatest interest in the public mind. Probably no | 
question ever started and discussed before the | 
American people has excited so much attention. || 
The interest which it has awakened has pervaded || 
all classes and every quarter of the Union. At the || 
present moment the eyes of the American people 
are anxiously directed to the Senate of the United | 
States. The Executive Magistrate has done his 
duty in regard to this momentous subject. The | 
House of Representatives have done their duty. | 
It now only remains for the Senate to perform its |) 
duty. I cannot undertake to point out the differ- || 
ence between the various propositions before this || 
body. I cannot contrast and compare them. It || 
will be sufficient for me to show the reason why I || 





am in favor of the notice to terminate those several 1 
conventions of 1818 and 1827, without considering | 
the relative merits of the various propositions before | 
the Senate, I did not know, till this moment, that | 
the resolutions of the General Assembly of the State || 
of Illinois were received, or that such resolutions | 
were adopted at their last meeting. I knew that, | 
two years ago, similar resolutions had been adopt- | 
ed; and two years ago I had occasion, in the Senate, | 
to respond to them, and to express my views | 
somewhat at length in regard to the question, and | 
the obligation of the Congress of the United States | 
to carry out the wishes of that State, together with | 
those of other States who had expressed their || 
views in similar language. But these resolutions || 
have strengthened me in the position which I have |! 
taken, and I hope that my conduct on this occa- 
sion, as Wl as the course which I have heretofore | 
taken, will be acceptable to the people of the State 
of Illinois. I believe there is but one opinion in || 
that region in relation to the subject, and I do not |) 
think that any party, or any respectable portion of 
any party, is opposed to immediate action on the 
part of this Government in relation to this great 
question. They are not for ‘wise and masterly 
inactivity.”” But they are for action, and imme- | 
diate action; and I will endeavor to give some of 
the reasons why they are so. 

I do not propose, in the view I shall take of this 
subject, to go at length into a discussion of the title || 
of the United States to Oregon. It may be said, | 
that, so far as this question of title is concerned, 
we have now nothing to do with it, but at the same || 
time to discuss that question, and also the question 
of the notice. I believe that that was the course 
adopted two years ago, in the discussion to which 
I have referred. The title was then discussed by || 
every speaker; and, what is worthy of note, not a 
Single individual was then found expressing a 
doubt with regard to the American title. Now, 
afier a period of two years, and after the subject || 
has been more fully and deliberately discussed, || 
we do hear occasionally some doubts expressed | 
with regard to the title of the United States to this | 
territory. 

Two years ago objections were entertained | 
against giving the notice at that time, for the reason — 
that we had invited a renewal of negotiations, and | 
that a special minister had been sent here by Great || 








| coast. 


} 


Britain for the express purpose of taking part in | 


| the negotiations, and that it would be discourteous 
| to attempt any such measure in that state of af- | 


fairs. It was asserted by several of the Senators 
who took part in that discussion, in opposition to 
the notice, that the result of that measure, in the 
condition of things at that time, would be inevita- 
ble war. At this session we have heard—not from 


|| any individual who has spoken on the other side of 


the chamber—that giving the notice would be con- 
sidered as a cause of war by Great Britain, and 
would be followed by war. On the contrary, the 
only gentleman on the opposite side of the cham- 
ber who has spoken, thinks that we have a right 
to give this notice as preservative of peace; that it 


stitutes the only means of preserving peace. At 
the same time I think I am justified in saying, that 
some doubts have been thrown out as to the title 
of the United States to the whole of this territory. 
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| is a measure tending to peace, and probably con- | 


I do not propose, as I said before, to go at length | 


into that; it would be superfluous, after what has 
heen said by the two Senators from New York. 
They have made that plain; and my great object, 


| in presenting myself to the consideration of the 


Senate on this question, is merely for the purpose 
of showing not exactly our title to the country, but 
with the view of presenting some principles which 
Great Britain herself has established on this conti- 
nent applicable to her claims to this territory. I 
do not stand here, as I have been represented in 
the newspapers, as having pledged myself to de- 
monstrate that we had a perfect title. No such 
thing. I would not undertake any such thing. 
However strong my faith in the validity of our 
title, I would not undertake to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of others that that title was good and 
perfect. What I said was this—that I thought | 
should be enabled to show, from principles which 
Great Britain had herself established, that our title 


|, was clear and unquestionable, and that it was not 


for her at any rate to dispute itatall. And I think 


that can be shown. 


I think that by principles | 


which Great Britain herself established before the | 


|| revolutionary war—before our independence—that 


the whole of Oregon—the whole of* the northwest 
Now Great Britain, in virtue of her dis- 


nies, and amongst others to the colony of Virginia. 
I wish to show the terms in which that grant was 
made. Ido not refer to it asa valid grant to the 
extent contemplated by these terms; but to show 
that this act of Great Britain is sufficient to estop 


| her from setting up any claim to this territory. No 


act of that Government, no matter how antiquated, 
is enough to answer as an estoppel to any such 


| we have aright as against her to claim a title to | 


| coveries upon the Atlantic coast in 1495, made |) 
| grants to different individuals, and different colo- | 


claim. Here, then, is the grant made to Virginia 


in 1609: 

‘“* We do give, grant, and confirm unto the said 
‘ treasurer and company, and their successors, all 
‘those lands, countries, and territories situate, 
‘lying, and being in that part of America called 


| ¢ Virginia, from the point of land called Cape or | 


“Point Comfort, all along the seacoast to the | 


* northward, two hundred miles, and from the said || 


‘point of Cape Comfort all along the seacoast to 
‘the southward, two hundred miles, and all that 
‘space and circuit of land lying from the seacoast 
‘ of the precinct aforesaid, up into the land, through- 
‘out from sea to sea, west and northwest, and also all 


‘ the islands lying within one hundred miles along || 
| * the coast of both seas of the precinct aforesaid; | 


‘to have and to hold, possess and enjoy, all and 
* singular, the said lands, countries, and territories, 


|‘ with all and singular, other the rena by these | 


‘presents granted, or mentioned to be granted to 
‘them, their successors, and assigns forever.’ 
The first charter of 1606 extended along the sea- 
coast from the 34th to the 41st degree of north lat- 
itude, but only fifty miles inland. The third, dated 


_ in 1612, annexed to Virginia all the islands within 


three hundred leagues of the coast; and although 
their charter of 1609, with the other two, were 
vacated by quo warranto in 1624, yet a commission 
issued for the government of the colony of Vir- 


| ginia, under the royal seal, without making an 


alterations in the boundaries as established by the 
charter of 1609. 
Grants to Lord Baltimore and to William Penn 


curtailed this colony on the north, but the western || the Hudson in 1608, by a Dutch navigator in their 


limit was not restricted. 


| 
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miles from Cape Comfort,”’ on the Atlantic coast, 
in a northwest direction, it will be found to pass 
to the east of the Lake of the Woods, and to strike 
the Pacific coast near or at the 62d degree of north 
latitude, and that this northwest line should run 
from that point, and not from the point on the 
coast two hundred miles south of Cape Comfort ; 
but that the west line should start from this south- 
ern point is a manifest propriety, for in no other 
way could the limits of the colony extend from sea 
to sea; and by doing it, no violence is done to the 
language, and the object of the grant carried out, and 
the cardinal rule observed, so to construe instru- 
ments, if possible, as that every part may stand. 

This grant was made by the British King in vir- 
tue of the discovery, under his auspices, of the 
American Atlantic coast one hundred and fourteen 
years before. This charter is evidence that he 
claimed not only the rightof pre-emption of the na- 

, tive occupants of the soil, but absolute jurisdiction 
and sovereignty over all the territory covered by it 
from sea to sea, by an antiquated discovery, not 
followed up, for more than a century, by any ef- 
fort at settlement whatever, and by continuity of 
territory, there being nothing to break that ehain. 

Pope Alexander VI. had, the year after the dis- 
covery of America, granted this same country to 

Ferdinand and Isabella, by his memorable bull 
issued from St. Peter’s, at Rome, in 1493, as God’s 
vicegerent on earth, to whom all kings were sub- 
ject. The right of these two potentates to make 
the grants will not be inquired into, as it is unne- 
cessary to a true understanding of the question. 
The fact of making the grant is alone tmportant in 
this discussion. 

Great Britain assumed to own by virtue of her 
prior discovery not only the British settlements on 
the coast and rivers, and the land immediately con- 
tiguous to, or drained by, the waters of the rivers 
which flowed throuch her inhabited places, but she 
insisted upon excluding France and all other na- 
tions from colonizing any of the country west of 
the Alleghany range to the Pacific, on the ground 
alone that prior discovery and settlement of a small 
part of the Atlantic coast gave to Great Britain a 
right of sovereignty and soil by continuity and con- 
tizuity from ocean to ocean. 

France made an unsuccessful effort to resist, by 
war, this British principle of international law. 
The parent country called upon her American colo- 
nies—now the United States of America—to jein 
the British forees and sustain this great principle 
of her national policy; and after a long and deso- 
lating war, in which British and American blood 
and treasure were freely expended, victory crowned 
the arms of the confederates. 

The treaty of peace of the 10th of February, 
1763, made between Great Britain, Spain, and 
France, ratified this British principle of interna- 
tional law, by implication atleast. By the 4th ar- 
ticle of the treaty the King of France, as the ag- 
gressor and as unfortunate in the field, ** renounces 
‘all pretensions which he has heretofore formed, or 
‘might form, to Nova Scotia or Acadia in all its 
‘parts, and guaranties the whole of it, and with 
‘its dependences, to the King of Great Britain; 

| moreover, his most Christian Majesty cedes and 
‘ ruaranties to his said Britannic Majesty, in full 

| © rights, Canada, with all its dependences, as well 

/fas the island of Cape Breton, and all the other 

| ‘islands and coasts in the Gulf of the river St. Law- 

‘ rence, and in general, everything that depends on 

‘ the said countries, lands, islands, and coasts, with 

| * the sovereignty, property, possession, and all rights 

‘acquired by treaty or otherwise.”’ 

France had commenced settlements at Acadia, 
and in a dependency of Canada northeast of the 
| Ohio, and on the Ohio river; and, being beaten i 
the field, renounced her right, and yielded all her 
pretensions to do so. She was forced to acknow]- 
edge the British doctrine, for the American conti- 
nent, that prior remote discovery, and subsequent 
partial settlement on the Atlantic, and a few of its 
rivers, afforded a just and sufficient ground for ex- 
tension by contiguity and continuity from that 
coast to the Pacific. 

The same rule of public law she had applied 
| long previously to the Dutch in their colony of New 
Netherlands, afterwards colony, now State, of New 
York. 

Great Britain claimed to have first discovered 


service; and although the Dutch first settled it, 


By running a line from a point ‘‘ two hundred |) prior to the settlement of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
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on prior discovery and contnuity, finally added 
New York to the British colonies in North Amer- 
ica, extending from the sea to the great lakes. Ap- 
ply this conjoint British and American ensonee 
of public law to the Spanish discovery by Perez in 
1774, of the Pacific coast of Oregon as claimed by 
the United States, including Nootka—of Heceta 
and Quadra in 1775, of the mouth of the Columbia 
river and of other parts of the coast, as related by 
Humboldt in his ** New Spain,’’ to the fact of an 
actual Spanish occupation of Nootka from 1789 to 
1795, when the Spaniards voluntarily abandoned 
it, and that no British settlement has since been 
made there; apply it to the American discovery and 
sailing up of the principal river by Captain Gray 
in his good ship the Columbia, whose name the 
river bears; apply it to the prior settlement by 
Spain of California, and other points of the coast 
of the Pacific, with a steady and unyielding claim 
of title from 1774 to the whole coast from Califor- 
nia to a latitude north of 54° 40’; apply it to the 
exploration of Oregon by Lewis and Clarke from 
the headwaters of the Columbia to its mouth on 
the line of continuity, and to the American settle- 
ments made in 1809 and 1811, the latter being As- 
loria, at its mouth, and the post on the Okonegan, 
600 miles up the river, and one on the Spokan, still 


further advanced; and on the Kooskooska and the 
Willamette, and to the surrender of Astoria to the 
United States by Great Britain, in virtue of the first 
arucle of the treaty of Ghent, and without any 
qualification or reservation whatever; and consider 
that al! these acts and foundations of ttle, Span- 


ish and American, belong to the United States, and 
we find our title perfect to the whole of Oregon 
upon those principles of public law established by 
Britain herself on the American continent 
prior to our Revolution in 1776. 

Another view of the subject is equally conclu- 
sive 


Crreal 


Great Britain, by virtue of prior discovery, and 
of small and detached setthements made after the 
lapse of more than a century, claimed a perfect ti- 
tle to, and jurisdiction over, the vast region stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, including Or- 
egon, and covered it with her colonial charters, as 
we have seen. 

By the treaty of Paris, of 1763, before adverted 
to, and by the treaty of peace of 1733, Great Brit- 
ain abandoned her right to all the land covered by 
these charters west of the Mississippi river; which, 
of necessity, enured to Spain as the owner of Lou- 
by the secret treaty of 1762, and of all the 
country west to the Pacific, including the whole of 
Ovegon, because there was no other Power then in 
existence to claim against her who had asserted a 
claim to, or made a settlement at that time on, that 
coast, and the elaim of continuity extending east- 
ward from the Pacific and westward from the Mis- 
sissippi, would lawfully cover the whole space. 


Isiana 


This treaty of 1763, was to close a war waged 


for territorial rights, and it was intended ‘to re- 
“move forever all subjects of dispute with regard 
‘to the limits of the British and French territories 
on the continent of America,’’ the secret treaty of 
i762 not being then known, by which Spain had 
succeeded to the rights of France. It was agreed 
by 1— 

“That, for the future, the confines between the do- 
minions of his Britannic Majesty, and those of his 
nost Christian Majesty, in that part of the world, 
shall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along 
the middle of the river Mississippi, from its source 
to the river Iberville, and from thence by a line 
drawn along the middle of this river, and the lakes 
Mauripas and Pontchartrain, to the sea.” 

Spain at the same time ceded to Great Britain 
Florida and all the Spanish possessions east of the 
Mississippi; and these parties, by their cessions, 
left the inference, although not expressed in the 
treaty, that the territory west of that river remain- 
ed in the possession of either or both France and 
Spain. ‘The subsequent cession of Louisiana to 
France, in 1800, enabled her to cede the same to 
the United States by the treaty of 1803. If not 
conveyed by that treaty, as not within the limits 
of Louisiana, it was within the dominions of Spain; 
and that Power, by the Florida treaty of 1819, 
ceded all her ‘* rights, claims, and pretensions’’ to 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


the territories on the Pacific north of the 42d de- | 


gree of north latitude. 
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and occupied it for half a century, they fell under 
the operation of the British-American principle of 
international! law and conquest, justified by Britain 


But it is pretended that the convention hetween 
Spain and Great Britain, signed at the Escurial on 


1 
} 


the 28th of October, 1790, called the ** Nootka con- || 


vention,’ which allowed British subjects to make | 
settlements for trade with the Indians, without | 
any grant of soil or sovereignty, changes this ob- | 
vious result. The fourth article of the treaty of | 
Paris, of 1763, shows the terms appropriately used 
by the three Powers, in cession of soil and sov- 
ereignty. 
sort, being found in the Nootka convention, it must | 
be deemed, like the convention we are seeking to 
annul and abrogate, a mere international arrange- 
ment for Indian trade, which can have no influence 
on the question of sovereignty and title. Great 
Britain was seeking no national sovereignty or 
jurisdiction on that coast, but to protect the indi- 
vidual property of her subjects there, and commer- 
cial privileges, ‘‘ for the purpose of carrying on 
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| 
} 
} 


|| scription and confirmation. 
No terms of grant, or cession of any | 


| and France, renew treaties. 


their commerce with the natives of the country, or || 


of making settlements there,” and these subject to 
many restrictions, which Spain, as the rightful sov- 
ereign of that realm, could alone impose. 

[t is difficult to misunderstand the relative posi- 
tion of the two parties to this convention: Spain 
claiming to be the sovereign of the country, and 
Great Britain simply stipulating for the protection 
of the private rights of her subjects within it, for 
the sole purpose of trading with the Indians on the 
Spanish coast—stipulations which would be inno- 
cent and admissible, if applied this very day to the 
Atlantic coast of the United States instead of the 
Pacific coast. There is no cession of any juris- 
diction whatever to be found in that convention. 

Indeed, Great Britain, as late as the 16th of De- 
cember, 1826, declared that she ** claims no exclu- 
‘ sive sovereignty over any portion ofthat territory: 
‘her present claim, not in respect to any part, but 
‘the whole, is limited to a right of joint occupancy 
‘in common with other States, leaving the right of 
‘exclusive dominion in abeyance.’’ This, it must 
he admitted, is a very vague and undefined claim, 
the convention recognizing only the right of British 
subjects to trade with the natives only, and even 
that subject to restrictions. Yet Great Britain ad- 
mits that whatever her title may have been, ‘‘either 


‘on the partof Great Britain, or on the partof Spain | 


‘ prior to the convention of 1790, it was from thence- 


| ‘forward no longer to be traced in vacrue narratives 


‘ of discoveries, several of them admitted to be apoc- 


|| * treat 


| £1668, of the 6th of February, 1715, and of the 12th 
| of February, 1761, and that of the 11th of April, 


| *guaranties of Great Britain, serve as a basis and 


| * firmed in the best form, as well as the treaties in 
| * general which subsisted between the high contracting 


_ § for the future in their whole tenor,”’ &c. 


‘ryphal, but in the text and stipulations of that con- | 


‘vention itself.’’ 
such a convention with Spain, if she had no right 
of soil or sovereignty there, if she was not entitled, 
on British principles of public law, to the full ben- 


efit of all her discoveries and settlements on that || 


coast, while she was at so much pains and expense 


to make this an organized department of her Gov- || 


Why, it may be asked, make | 


ernment, established for that express purpose? | 


Great Britain, up to that time, had never sent out 
a single ship for any such purpose. 


pirate, and navigated the seas for plunder, and in- | 
| stead of a halter, received from his sovereign 


knighthood. Cook was sent to discover the much- 


wished for western passage to China, and had | 


strict orders not to take possession of any part of 
the coast already discovered or visited by any 
European Power. 
was to erect the proper symbols of possession. 


In uninhabited countries, he | 


Cook made no discoveries which had not been | 


made years before by Spanish navigators, except 
the ley Cape. Perez was in Nootka Sound in 1774, 
and Bodega y Quadra, in 1775, and had named a 
mountain, under the parallel of 57°, Mount San Ja- 
cinto, which Cooke saw in 1778, and called Mount 
Edgecomb. And it may be asked, whose right of 
‘*exclusive dominion’’ over this country was thus 
**to remain in abeyance?’’ Did Spain, by that con- 
vention, agree to anything more than this: that, 
whilst the convention existed, her exclusive sov- 


ereignty and jurisdiction over the country up to the | 
61st degree of north latitude, which she had repeat- | 
_ edly asserted and insisted on before the Powers of | 


Europe, and not questioned by them, should not 


be exercised ? 


But this convention, whatever it may have been, 


| was abrogated on principles of British law, as pro- 
_nounced by one of her most distinguished minis- 


ters and statesmen, Lord Bathurst. 


_ his correspondence with our Government in 1815: 


| ** Great Britain knows of no exception to the rule | 


, that all treaties are put an end to by a subsequent 


war between the same parties.” The war of 1796, 
between Spain and Great Britain, abrogated this 


He said, in | 


| * of 1713; that of Baden of 1714; the treaty of triple 


| fall force, why did she in 1818, before we had ac- 


Drake was a | 






























































convention, and revoked this license of trade and 
settlement, and it has never been renewed. No 
subsequent treaty between these Powers can be 
shown, which, in their terms, or by their spirit 
and intention, renews this convention. 

The mode, as practised by these very Powers, 
of renewing a treaty after a war, is by an express 
recital and deninisll of it by date or particular de- 
The second section of 
the treaty of Paris of 1763, so often referred to 
shows the mode in which Great Britain, and Spain, 
It is in this form: - 
** The treaties of Westphalia of 1648; those of 
Madrid, between the Crowns of Great Britain 
‘and Spain of 1667 and 1670; the treaties of peace 
‘of Nimequen of 1678 and 1679; of Ryswick of 
1697; those of peace and of commerce of Utrecht 
‘alliance of the Hague of 1717; that of the quad- 
ruple alliance of London of 1718; the definitive 
of Vienna of 1738; the definitive treaty of 
© Aix-la-Chapelle of 1748: and that of Madrid be- 
“tween the Crowns of Great Britain and Spain of 
1750; as well as the treaties between the Crowns 
of Spain and Portugal of the 13th of February, 


‘ 


‘ 
‘ 


£1713, between France and Portugal, with the 


‘ foundation to the peace and to the present treaty; 
‘ and for this purpose they are all renewed and con- 


‘ parties before the war, as if they were inserted here 
‘ word for word, so that they are to be exactly observed 


The treaty of Madrid of 1814, did not revive the 
_ Nootka convention, or any commercial treaty, ex- 
cept those relating to commerce between Great 
| Britain and Old Spain, not including her American 
colonies or distant possessions. How, then, it 
| may well be inquired, can ‘‘ the text and stipule- 
| tions of the Nootka convention,’ which did not 
originally grant anything to Great Britain, but 
merely permitted British subjects to settle for tra- 
ding purposes upon the northeast coast, and did 
| not even grant to them the fee simple of their set- 
tlements, be now regarded as such a foundation of 
title in Great Britain as will justify her in demand- 
ing of us, who have succeeded by fair purchase to 
all the rights of Spain, a division of the country? 
With equal propriety might a tenant at will, or at 
| sufferance, who has occupied the premises of 
/ another under a license unmolested for a series of 
| years, demand of the proprietor, on receiving a 
| notice to quit, a partition of the farm, or the occu- 
| pied field. a 
| Another view of this conviction may be urged. 
| Whilst it was now alleged by Great Britain to be in 


| quired the Spanish title, voluntarily enter into this 
| convention with us on the 20th of October of that 
| year, so inconsistent as it is with her engagements 
with Spain under the Nootka convention? and 
why did she not base her pretensions at that time, 
as she does now, on its “ text and stipulations, 
| and not in “ vague narratives of discoveries, some 
| of them admitted to be apocryphal?’ If she really 
believed the convention of 1790 was in force, It 1s 
incomprehensible that she should not have urged 
it. By neglecting to do so, these inferences are 
fair and natural: 
First. That Great Britain no longer considered 
| the Nootka treaty in existence or binding upon 
her; otherwise she could not have violated her ob- 
ligations to Spain, by covering the same ground 
| in a treaty with another power. ae 
|| Second. That by transferring her obligations 
‘| from Spain to the United States, Great Britain 
thereby acknowledged a right in the United States, 
independently of Spain, as existing in virtue of our 
well-known prior discovery, exploration, and set- 
tlement.* 

Thus forbearing, in 1818, to bring forward her 
claim under the Nootka convention, Great Britain 
can now repose on no other right than that gratul- 
tously, without any equivalent whatever, granted 
to her subjects by the convention with us of that 
| year, and indefinitely continued by the convention 
of the 6th of August, 1827; for by the conclusion 








* This convention of Nootka, supposed by Great Britain, 
in 1818, to be extinct, and not alluded to, was made an ele 
ment in the controversy by our own Minister in 1824, who 

! brought it forward under instructions from his Government. 
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of the former treaty she considered and treated | notice the just remarks of Lord Bathurst in his 
| communication to our Secretary of State, of the 


that of 1790 as a nullity; and thus regarding it, it 


follows as a necessary and inevitable consequence, | 
that the right of sovereignty, by her own acknowledg- 


ment, resided in the United States—a pretence of 
claim on her part being inserted in it by her far- 
seeing policy, out of which, by prolonged diplo- 
macy, might grow a valuable possession. _ 
Should it be necessary to adduce strong circum- 
stantial proof of the conscious want of claim of 
Great Britain to any part of the Northwest coast 
south of 54° 40’, derived from whatever source 


she may now choose to select, it may be found in | 


the most solemn and imposing forms. By the con- 


vention between the United States and Russia, | 


made on the 17th of April, 1824, the line between 
the territories of the two countries was established 
at 34° 40’; which, having been thus acknowledged 
to be the northern boundary of the territory of the 
United States by Russia, the Government of Great 
Britain being aware of this arrangement between 
the two countries, and wishing to secure the sov- 
ereiznty and possession of a part of that coast, en- 
tered into negotiations with Russia for that object; 


and by the convention of the 28th of February, | 


1825, more than ten months after the date of the 
convention between the United States and Russia, 


Great Britain accepted a stipulation restricting her | 
to the coast lying between 54° 40’ and 56° of north | 


latitude. 
south either Great Britain tacitly relinquished any 


pretensions to interfere with the territory of the | 


United States, or the Russian Government under- || and title there—the possession of which had been 


took to prevent such interference (so far as she | 
could do it by treaty) with the rights of the United |) 


States, so recently acknowledged by herself under 
the solemnity of treaty forms. The former is to 


be presumed rather than the latter, and a magnan- | 


imous spirit would attribute such acknowledgment 


by the British Government to a consciousness of | 


the superior title of the United States to that terri- | 


tory above ail other nations—they having there the 
entire Spanish titlke—rather than to the tame sub- 


30th October, 1815. He said : “ It will not be de- 
* nied that the main object of the treaty of Ghent 
‘was the mutual restoration of territory taken by 
‘either party from the other during the war. As 


| *anecessary consequence of such a stipulation, 


‘each party reverted to their boundaries as before the 
‘war, without reference to the title by which those 
* possessions were acquired, or to the mode in which 
* their boundaries had been previously fired. In point 


| § of fact, the United States had before acquired posses- 


‘ sion of territories asserted to depend on other titles 
‘ than those which Great Britain could confer.”’ 
Again he says: ‘ Itis justly stated by the Amer- 
‘ican Minister that the United States did not need 
‘a new grant of the boundary line. The war did 
‘ not arise out of a contested boundary; and Great 
‘ Britain, therefore, by the act of treating with the 
‘United States, recognised that nation in its former 


| § dimensions, excepting so far as the jus belli had 
| * interfered with them; and it was the object of the 


‘ treaty of Ghent to cede such rights to territory as 
* the jus belli had conferred.”’ 
These remarks being applied to the condition of 


| the question concerning the territory of Oregon, 


In thus accepting this restriction on the || 


in connexion with the first article of the treaty of || 
Ghent, will be seen to have a peculiar and power- | 


ful force. 


The jus belli had given to Great Britain the | 
|| American settlement of Astoria at the mouth of the | 


Columbia river—the symbol of our sovereignty 


| acquired previously, and rested on ‘ other titles 


mission of a nation possessing a power more ex- || 


tensive than that of Rome in the plenitude of her 
glory. 
It may be said that the arrangement between 


Great Britain and Russia did not affect any con- | 


flicting claims as between Great Britain and the 
United States, to any territory south of 54° 40’; 


but the value of this suggestion will be properly || 


appreciated, when it is considered that in the nego- 
tiations between the United States and Russia, no 
notice was taken by either party of any claim 


whatever of Great Britain to any part of that ter- | 
ritory, which it is not to be supposed would have | 
been the case had any known well-founded claim on | 


the part of Great Britain existed. 
power would scarcely have been treated with so 
much indifference, not to say disregard, by the 
other contracting parties. Moreover, had Great 
Britain considered herself in 1824 as possessing 
any right over the territory south of 54° 40’, or 
had she considered herself as having “a claim not 
‘in respect to any part, but to the whole, limited to 


than those which Great Britain could confer.”’ 


The main object of the treaty of Ghent was “ the | 
mutual restoration of all territory taken by either | 


party from the other during the war.’’ 


The United States claimed title to the whole ter- | 


ritory in virtue of discovery, exploration, and set- 
tlement; and ‘* without reference to the title by 


whieh it was acquired,’ they reverted to the right | 


as it existed before the war. Before the war, they 
had exclusive possession of the territory of Oregon 


| —of a partin the name of the whole. By the war 
| we lost it; and by the unconditional surrender of 


A nation of her || 


this part on the 6th of October, 1818, without any 
reservation whavever, we were from that moment 
again in the exclusive possession, and became sov- 
ereigns de facto, if not de jure, of the whole country 
claimed; the British Government, through their 
authorized functionary, admitting, “in the most 
ample extent, our right to be reinstated, and to be 
the party in possession while treating of the title.’’ 

This right of possession we now, and from 


thence, have wholly enjoyed, and we cannot be | 
deprived of the right, except by force, or by a vol- | 


untary cession on our part. Having thus our 


|| sovereignty acknowledged, fourteen days after the 
i} ’ 


restoration of Astoria, on the 20th of October, | 
1818, without any equivalent whatever, unless the | 


concessions in the first article of the convention of 


_ that date were intended by the high cogtracting 


‘a right of joint occupancy in common with other || 


‘ States, leaving the right of dominion in abeyance,”’ 
it is not to be imagined, as observed by the present 
distincuished Envoy of Great Britain to our Gov- 
ernment, in speaking of the pretensions of Spain to 
the same territory, that Great Britain “ would have 
‘passively submitted to see the contending claims 


‘of Russia and the United States to a portion of | 


‘that terrritory the subject of formal diplomatic 
‘transactions between those two nations.”? 


It was important to the interests of the United | 


parties as an equivalent, we agreed with Great 
sritain that this territory ‘* shall, together with its 
‘ harbors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of 


‘all rivers within the same, he free and open for | 


‘the term of ten years from the date of the signa- 


States, that an arrangement of this kind should be | 


made with Russia after we had succeeded to the 


tide of Spain, as Russia had eight establishments | 
on that coast, of very considerable antiquity, at | 
58 and 59 degrees north latitude, composed of sev- || 


eral hundred individuals, and on the principles of 
conunuity, as established by Great Britain on this 
continent, might well claim a more southern bound- 
ary; and she was the only Power whose claim we 
might have found difficult to resist, being cotermi- 


nous with us, in our extension north on the same || 


principle of contiguity. Believing the grounds set 


forth to be conclusive of the title of the United | 
States to the territory in question from latitude 42° | 
to 54° 40’ north, it is not considered necessary to | 
enter into a discussion of many considerations that | 


have called into action the efforts of able diploma- 
usts. It may, however, not be inappropriate to 


‘ture of the present convention, to the vessels, 
‘ citizens, and subjects of the two Powers; it being 


‘ well understood that this agreement is not to be | 


‘construed to the prejudice of any claim which 
‘either of the two high contracting parties may 
‘ have to any part of the said country, nor shall it 
‘be taken to affect the claims of any other Power 
‘ or State to any part of the said country; the only 


* object of the high contracting parties, in that re- | 


‘spect, being to prevent disputes and differences 
‘among themselves.’’ 


This convention, it will be perceived, admits no | 


claim on the part of Great Britain to a foot of ter- 


ritory there; and it was rendered necessary and | 
| was executed for the sole reason, as the history of 
that time shows, that British traders were in the | 
| country in great numbers, enriching themselves || 
from its wild productions, with whom our own | 
| citizens, allured by the same object, might come in 


collision, from which angry disputes and national 
difficulties might ensue. 
license this use of the country for ten years, as it 
was not then needed for any national purpose, or 
expected at that day ever to become an important 


| appaseene to our Union. The ten years being 
a 


out to expire, the term was indefinitely extended 


It was deemed politic to | 
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| by the convention of the 6th of August, 1827, 
| which we now seck to abrogate; and when abro- 


gated we are, for the third time, in the exclusive 
possession of the country as its legitimate sover- 
eign, a trespass upon which, wilfully and by force, 
by any other Power, will be an act of war, and 
must be so considered; and a continuance in the 
country of the subjects of any foreign Power, un- 
less they submit to our laws and jurisdiction, could 


| not be tolerated. 


If it was necessary, in the nascent state of the 
Atlantic colonies, for Great Britain to assert, and 
promote, and establish by force of arms, and by 
arguments from the cannon's mouth, the principle 
of continuity to the Pacific; how much more ne- 
cessary is it, in this age, with all the improvements 
in mechanical philosophy and the arts, by which 
space is annihilated and distance reckoned, not by 
miles, but by minutes, and with our teeming mil- 


| lions on the vast plains of the West in search of 


the Pacific, thousands of whom have zone to set- 


| tle upon its shores and upon the fertile banks of 


its rivers, that the full benefit of this principle of 
British law should be claimed by us, and we be as 
ready to contend for it, even unto war, as she was 
with our aid against France. And when it shall 
be filled with our people, as it promises soon to be, 
no apprehensions of any foreign intruder or tres- 


| passer, under what flag soever he may make his 


| differences. 
| about; many important questions and interests, 
which are fit subjects of negotiation; and one of 


entrance, need be entertained. 

Relying on the principles of international law 
taueht the American colonies on the heights of 
Abraham and on Braddock’s field, Great Britain 
cannot complain if we urge them now as against 
her who originated them, and gave them efficacy. 
By that law which she is estopped from denying, 
the territory of Oregon to the Russian line is the 
sole and exclusive property of the United States, 
subject alone to the possessory title of the Indians 
within it. Weare the party in possession of it as 
against Great Britain, and rightfully, by her own 
acknowledement, from which we cannot he driven 
except by conquest or by cession. ‘The first is im- 
possible, and the last, it is hoped, will be averted 
by the prudence, sagacity, and firmness of our 
counsels. 

Considering its contiguity to our western settle- 
ments, and as the only vent westward for the vast 


surplus of the rich lands of the Mississippi hasin 


to the shores of Asia, and its accessibility by rail- 
road from the Atlantic States, bringing them also 
in close proximity to the same great markets, and 
considering that our Republic opens her public 
lands to the over-populated countries of Europe, 
and offers to all cheap fee-simple farms and the full 
enjoyment of our free institutions, she desires Ore- 
gon from no selfish or ambitious views, nor in a 
craving spirit of mere territorial aggrandizement, 
but in order to extend more widely the area of hu- 
man freedom, and the means of human happiness, 
as an extension of that theatre in which God, in 
his providence, intends to work out that high des- 
tiny he has assigned, in his own good time, for the 
whole human race. 

By giving this notice, it does not prevent nego- 
tiation, but will stimulate the parties to settle their 
There are many things to negotiate 


these is the riehts of the Hudson Bay Company; 
and I believe the principal part of the difficulty 
with Great Britain is the obligations she is under 
to that company. She renewed their charter im 
1828, stipulating on the colonization of that coun- 
try. Now, it would be proper for Great Britsan 


to negotiate on all these matters, and perhaps it 


would be proper to pay this company something 
for their outlays there, and give them the use of 
the Columbia river to take their effects away from 
the country, and to facilitate the winding up of their 
affairs. As far as that is concerned, | hope nego- 
tiations will go on; but if for the purpose of giving 
up any portion of the country, I am opposed to it. 
It is certain we cannot arbitrate the question, ai- 
though there are some—among others, the honor- 
able Senator from Kentueky—who say that they 
would like to witness this matter presented to the 
arbitration of a board of distinguished civilians. I 
should be much opposed to this; I could not con- 
sent to refer the right of the United States to any 
power upon earth in any form. But it is not ne- 
cessary to say anything about it, as it has been re- 
jected by the Government. There is no wish on 
the part of this Government, and there is none on 
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mine, to refer this dispute to crowned heads or to 
civilians; and there is one fatal objection against 
arbitration, which, in the absence of all others, is 
sufficiently strong to condemn it, that is, you can- 
not compel parties to abide by the decision, In- 
stead of settling and simplifying the question, it 
would be likely to render it more complicated than 
before; nor could we have a knowledge of the par- 
ties to whom this great question would be refer- 
red; and it is perfectly fair to suppose that the 
whole subject might be referred, on the part of the 
jriuish Government, to one of their Secretaries. 
Arbitration ts desirable, practicable, and just, fre- 
quently between individuals, but it is altogether 
different with In the arbitration of the 

King of the Netherlands how did he act? Instead 
of attending to the terms pre scribed, and of fol 

lowing the boundary, he departed from it, and as- 
sie d powers hotata | conte rred upon him. But 
I now will read an extract, to show the opinion of 
our Secretary of State, in 1818, of the expediency 
of arbitration: 


navions. 


“The expediency of submitting a question of 


‘territorial right and of boundary in agitation be- 
‘tween two nations to the decision of a third party 
‘is unusual, if not entirely new.”’ 

Mr. B. read another extract from the instrue- 
tions, and added: This was the language of the 
then Secretary of State, Mr. Adams, and he was 
right. Such questions ought not to be submitted 
to foreign Princes, because there is no power to 
compel an acquiescence in their award, and because 
a refusal might lead to that state of hostilities 
which it was the object of the arbitration to avoid. 
This mode, then, beine out of the question, some 
be thought of. Here he would take 
oceasion to refer to the phraseology of the British 
Minister, in his letter proposing the arbitration, 


other must 


the rejection of which has been so freely censured. 


Mr. B. then read an extract, for the purpose of 


showtne that there was no distinct proposition to 
refer the question of tile. He merely asks if the 
United States would be willing to receive such a 
proposition if Great Britain should not object to it. 
Such a proposition ought not to have been met by 
a specific reply, as if it had been a definite proposi- 
ution. 


Wedo not want any division of this country at 


all. I, for one, am instrueted—and feel pleasure 
inacting on these instructions—not to assent by my 
vote to any arrangement by which any portion of 
this territory shall be ceded. I will negotiate in 
regard to all other matters growing out of this 
question, and shall be disposed to be liberal. I am 
willing to allow the Hudson Bay Company certain 
advantages for a limited period. I would do no 
injustice; and im looking back to our past history, 
I believe the greatest enemy of republican princi- 
ples cannot put his finger on a single act of national 
injustice. It may be said to be the glory of the 
American name, that not a single act can be point- 
ed out by the most violent enemy, calculated to 
stamp injustice on the national character. We 
have never done injustice. We have always sought 
to do justice, and in our national conduct, to carry 
out the golden maxim—t Do unto others as ye 
would they should do unto you.” Our reputation 
is pure and unspotted. I wish to do nothing bor- 
(lering on the confines of injustice. If the Hudson 
sty Company have important interests there—and 
that they have, I am free to admit—and the British 
Grovernment are responsible for any injury which 
may result to them in consequence of any disposi- 
tion of the country which they may make; and if, 
in order to carry on their trade and settle their af- 
fairs, they desire the use of the river, | would con- 
cede it to them most cordially. I would afford 
them every facility of closing up their affairs, and 
leaving the country to our exclusive jurisdiction. 
But to no division of the country could I ever as- 
nt. We all recollect that memorable display of 
the wisdom of Solomon, in the case of the child 
claimed by two mothers, and also the display of 
true parental affection on the same occasion. The 
true friends of Oregon never can consent to any 
division of the territory either by the Columbia 
river or by the 49th parallel. I am sorry, as a 
friend of the Executive, that he felt bound to offer 
that proposition, and I think the error on his part 
consisted in this: that he did not consider it an en- 
urely new question, so far as he and his Adminis- 
tration were concerned. So far as he was con- 
cerned, it was an entirely new question. And 
why? At the convention which assembled for the 
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purpose of nominating a President and Vice Pres- 


ing resolution: 

** Resolved, That our title to the whole of the ter- 
‘ ritory of Oregon is clear and unquestionable; that 
‘no portion of the same ought to be ceded to Eng- 
‘land or any other Power; and that the reoccupa- 
‘tion of Oregon, and the reannexation of Texas at 


* the earliest practicable period, are great American | 


*‘ measures, which this convention recommends to 
‘the cordial support of the Democracy of the 
‘Union.”’ 

Now, on that we went before the country. The 
present Executive was the candidate of the party 
that avowed this right and title to the whole of the 
territory of Oregon, That party succeeded. 
“Oregon”? was the watchword throughout the whole 
country. It was not confined to the West, or 
Southwest; but in the northern, middle,and through- 
out all the States, it was the rallying cry. ‘‘Ore- 
ron” and ‘*Texas,’’ were one and undivided. The 
Executive was elected on that. How has he re- 
deemed his pledge? He says in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress: 

** Nor will it become in a less degree my duty to 
‘assert and maintain, by all constitutional means, 
‘the right of the United States to that portion of 
‘ our territory which lies beyond the Rocky moun- 
* tains. 
** clear and unquestionable,’ and already are our 
‘ people preparing to perfect that title, by occupy- 
‘ine it, with their wives and children.”’ 

Such was his explicit and frank avowal, in ac- 
cordance with the judgment of the whole country. 
Individuals favorable to that proposition at the Bal- 
timore convention had been elected by a large ma- 
jority, and so it became, in my opinion, as far as 
the Administration was concerned, an entirely new 
question. It never had been before an element in 
any political controversy, and for the first time en- 
tered as such into the contest of 1844; and the Pre- 
sident in bis inaugural states that, in his opinion, 
our title is clear and unquestionable.’’ And he 
does not depart from that in his Message delivered 
to Congress at the commencement of the present 
session, 
question he would not have submitted the propo- 
sition. Again I say that I regret that he took that 
view and offered a proposition calculated to embar- 
rass his friends in different parts of the country 
who had blamed his predecessors for making that 
offer. And I think it would have been better if 
the Secretary of State had not met the British Com- 
missioner in that spirit of compromise. They set 
down with a view of dividing the country—with a 
view of making a compromise. I think it would 
have been a great deal better to have driven from 


the mind of the British Commissioner all idea of a | 


compromise which might result in the cession of 
any portion of the country. But the proposition 
was made and was withdrawn. The Message says: 
‘* Had this been a new question coming under dis- 


‘ cussion for the first time, this proposition would | 


‘not have been made. The extraordinary and 
* wholly inadmissible demands of the British Gov- 


‘ernment, and the rejection of the proposition || 


* made in deference alone to what had been done 
‘by my predecessors, and the implied obligation 
‘which their acts seemed to impose, afford satis- 
‘ factory evidence that no compromise which the 
‘United States ought to accept, can be effected. 
* With this conviction, the proposition of compro- 
mise which had been made and rejected, was by 
my direction subsequently withdrawn, and our 
title to the whole Oregon territory asserted, and, 
as is believed, maintained by irrefragable facts 
and areuments.’’ The President then goes on to 
recommend that the notice be given. This ought 
first to be carried into effect. I hope it will be 
carried by the unanimous vote of the Senate. I 
should rejoice to see entire union on this question. 
In cases of this kind there ought to be no such 
thing as party. Party is not an element of the 
controversy. This question was in 1844 a party 
element. Butitis not now. It was not in the other 
House, as the vote by which the resolution now 
before us was passed shows. Party lines were not 
drawn. Notatall. 
this case; and so far we have not. The Presi- 
dent says: ‘ At the end of the year’s notice, should 
‘Congress think proper to make provision for 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ giving that notice, we shall have reached a period || 
‘ when the national rights in Oregon must either be | 


‘abandoned or firmly maintained. The British 


Our title to the country of the Oregon is | 


But he says that if it had been a new || 


We should know no party in || 


March 2, 


| ‘proposition of compromise which would make 
|; ident, Mr. Butler of New York offered the follow- 1) 


‘ the Columbia the line south of 49°, with the tri- 
| * fling addition of detached territory to the United 


|| *States north of that river, and would leave on the 


| § British side two-thirds of the whole Oregon tery). 

| ‘tory, including the free navigation of the Colum- 
‘bia, and all the valuable harbors on the Pacific 
‘can never for a moment be entertained by. the 
‘ United States, without an abandonment of" thei; 

‘just and clear territorial rights, their own self. 

respect, and the national honor.’? Iam pretty 
well satisfied, therefore, that even if negotiations 
were entered into, as proposed in the resolutions 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Cor- 
QuiTT,]| which I consider highly objectionable, they 
could not be productive of any bad result, because 
the President thus stands committed to the work 
of watching them with vigilance, so as to preserve 
unsullied the national honor. Unless the British 
come back to us with the proposition we have syb- 
mitted, no sort of danger can arise, whatever form 
the resolution may take. 

The question comes down to this: Are our 
rights to be maintained or not? The question is, 
if the notice be given, what state of things w)/! 
follow? If the subjects of any foreign Power 
would then force themselves into the territory, or 
forcibly attempt to remain in a state of rebellion to 

| our laws, that would be considered an act of war: 
| and if the British subjects remain in the country 
without submitting to our laws, they would be 
trespassers; they would become—notwithstanding 
their refusal to submit—by the fact of our being in 
| possession of the country necessarily subject to 
our laws, as they are now in every part of the 
United States. That would be their condition, 
We would hold the undisputed sovereignty of the 
whole country, and that we could maintain it, is 
certain. No apprehension on that point need be 
| entertained. If this notice be given, and thos 
| measures recommended by the President be car- 
ried out, there will be no sort of danger about our 
| being able to maintain our rights. Any violent 
| act of the British Government against us there, 
under that state of things, would be an act of war. 
Any encroachment on our rights would amount to 
| that; for we have the admission of Great Britain 
herself that we have a right to the possession of 
| the country. She cannot gainsay that treaty. She 
| cannot abridge it. She has no right, by chartered 
| companies or otherwise, to interfere with our ex- 
clusive possession. I cannot believe that, with 
so clear a title to this country by the admission of 
|Great Britain herself, and upon the principles 
| which she has herself established, any portion of this 
country will ever assent to a division of that ter- 
ritory. The common judgment of the country 
has given its assent to the declaration that our title 
‘*is clear and unquestionable.”’ All we have to do 
| is, to pursue the path of duty and honor, and let 
consequences take care of themselves. Afier all we 
| have said and done, it would be derogatory to our 
character in the extreme to recede a single inch from 
| the pretensions we have set up, fortified, as they 
| have been, by the various arguments which have 
been so forcibly put and sustained. But it is said 
that Great Britain will not recede. That is the 
_ opinion of the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] 
| I think history proves that in almost every case 
_in which England has interposed objections to the 
| policy of the United States, and we have been firm, 
| and manifested a disposition to resist her claim, 
| she has receded. In regard to the acquisition ot 
Louisiana, did she not object? She was then at 
war with France, and might have taken that coun- 
try; but in the meantime France ceded it to us. 
Great Britain violently protested. But we pur 
sued the even tenor of our way, kept our object 
steadily in view, consummated it; and what was 
the result? So with regard to aes oer 
with Spain in relation to Florida, Hundreds ot 
thousands of dollars were voted to the discretion- 
ary use of the President; Great Britain accused us 
of territorial aggrandizement—protested against 
the measure. We pursued our course of policy, 
and Great Britain prudently ceased to complain. 
| And even in sagas to this surrender of Astoria, 
to which I have referred, she raised objections, 
and interposed difficulties; but the restoration 
was effected, accompanied by the memorable dec- 
laration “of Lord Contleneash, that the United 
States had a right to be the party in possession 
while the question of title was under discus 
‘+ sion. 
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It is apne for us only to be firm, prudent, 
demanding nothing but what is exactly right, 
showing every disposition to do justice, and then 
there is no danger of controversy with Great Brit- 
tain. But if we adopt a timid policy—if we betray 
a weak and vacillating purpose—if we manifest a 
disposition to hesitate, we will bring on the very 
calamity which we seem to avoid. Great Britain 
understands this well. She knows our history. 
She knows that we are firm and unyielding as any 
pation can possibly be when we are right; and our 


| 
| 
| 
| 


jistory Shows that we have never persisted in the | 


asseruion of wrong. 


All that we have to do in | 


this case is, to maintain this firm, erect, and de- | 


cided position, and, my life for it, Great Britain 
wil] not involve her country and this, in the calam- 
ities of war on this subject of Oregon. 


gaged in trying a hazardous experiment. 
changing the entire policy of her Government; and 
the suecess of that bold and dangerous experiment 
depends, in a great degree, upon the continuance 


of her amicable relations with this country. We | 


have been for years, and we now are, her best cus- 


) I think so 
for another reason. Great Britain is just now en- | 


She is | 


tomer; and it is not to be presumed that she would 


attempt such a change as that to which I allude, 
with the prospect of a quarrel with her best cus- 
tomer. ‘hat would be fatal, suicidal policy. As 
| said, 1 am quite willing to extend to the Hudson 
Bay Company facilities in the way of navigation 
fora limited number of years, in order to enable 
them to close up their business. And depend 


pon it, that this controversy will never be prose- | 
cuted to a war on the part of Great Britain, unless 


we manifest some indecision. 


[ should be very sorry to see war; but I cannot, | 


for my life, see wherein Great Britain can injure 
us in any essential particular. So far as her com- 
merce is concerned, she is not certainly less ex- 
posed. We might lose some merchant ships and 
vessels of war; but we could carry on a war, it ap- 
pears to me, of ten years, with far greater advan- 
tage than she. At the breaking out of the war of 
1812, we were totally unprepared. Our popula- 
tion was small, our internal commerce nothing. 
Our population is now nearly three times as great; 
and altogether we are placed ina much more fa- 
vorable position than Great Britain to go to war. 


She is also far worse prepared to go to war, as far 


Why, Egypt | 


as her great staples are concerned. 
and India together could not supply cotton enough 
to keep England going three months. A hundred 
thousand bales is barely enough to enable her spin- 
dles to run for six weeks; and unless she could get 
asupply by some indirect mode, it is impossible 
that Great Britain could sustain a war. It would, 
therefore, seem to me, that this great staple exer- 
cises such an influence over her population, and it 
is So great an element of her commerce, as to offer 
abond and security that she will keep the peace. 
Itis her interest not to go to war, and she will 
make great sacrifices to avoid it. When she sees 
this country filling up by vast crowds from the 
United States; that it 1s a contiguous country, the 
only outlet for the great valley of the Mississippi; 
that it affords access to our people to the markets 
of Asia, and entirely detached from her colonies in 
this quarter of the globe: it is making no great sac- 
rifice after all to surrender it up to us. I cannot 
see how Great Britain can go to war for anything 
in this question, provided things are managed prop- 
erly by this Government. I would do nothing cal- 
culated to give offence; 1 would treat her with the 


greatest respect, and give all the weight and con- | 


sideration to her pretensions and claims in this 
country they are entitled to. We hear it used as 


anargument against a war, that it would injure our | 


trade and derange our finances. If that is to be 
used as an argument, the duty of going to war to 
maintain national rights would in any case be ques- 


tionable, no matter what our rights are, if the result | 


will injure us!’ Why, that reasoning puts an end to 
the assertion of right at once. Why, sir, much as I 
hate the paper-system, I would greatly prefer it toa 
Surrender of any of our rights to Oregon. There is 
nothing that could grow out of war that I would 
not endure in preference to the surrender of any 
portion of this territory—none whatever; I cannot 
conceive one, because, as far as we are concerned, 
the national honor is involved. We have been 
threatened, that if we do assert our rights, war will 


inevitably follow; and over and over again have | 


we been reminded of the immense power of Great 
Britain; and but a few days ago a member of this 
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| lremember reading an article in one of the British 


| with a little addition to these vessels, which can be 
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| England has many vessels—she has wooden walls 


| world. 
| sailing out of the ports of New York and Philadel- 


|| the best prepared nation in the world, at this day, 
| for a war. 


| Britain in a striking light before the Senate. He 


| of the gentleman from Ohio in regard to the naval 





| ted Kingdom of Great Britain, at the close of the | 
, year 1838, was 2,420,759 tons. 
| ment is made by McCulloch, title ‘‘British Em- 


| marine had increased since the former statement. 


| 
| 


body contrasted our naval force with that of Great || Gregor’s Commercial Tariffs, &c.,) referred to and 
Britain; but the honorable Senator did not appear | relied upon in the Secretary’s report this day, 
to recollect that the number of vessels of war pos- | brings down the information on the subject as late 
sessed by a nation is no criterion of its power. || as the 3lst December, 1844, at which time it ap- 
pears that the whole tonnage, foreign and coastwise, 
of the United Kingdom, was 2,994,166 tons; which, 
added to that of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man, 
(50,226 tons,) makes the whole tonnage of all, by 
the latest returns received within the last week at 
the Treasury, 3,044,392 tons. 

The Secretary's report states the tonnage of the 
United States on the 30th June, 1845, at 2,416,999 
tons. This was the amount stated by Mr. C. in 
his spec ch on the 12th ult. on the Oreron question, 
Ele then estimated the tonnage of the United King- 
dom, &e., at 2,420,739 tons, which was according 
to the latest returns to be relied on at the time. 

By the latest ** List of the British Navy,”’ it ap- 
pears that there has been a very extraordinary 
increase of the naval power of England within the 
last quarter of the year 1845. le (Mr. C.) stated 
in the debate on the 12th ultimo, from the best in- 
formation to be then had, the whole number of 
guns in the British navy at 16,242. That state- 
ment was founded on the then latest returns of the 
British nav y: The official list received by the last 
steamer now shows the number of guns to be 
17,772, exclusive of the armament of the sailing 
packets. It is certain that the British navy has 
greatly increased of late. Mr. C. stated, on the 
same oceasion, the number of English war steam- 
ers, by the only official list then to be consulted on 
this side of the water, at 98. ‘The late intelligence 
shows that this number has been increased within 
the last quarter to 121. Mr. C. observed, in his 
speech on the 12th ultimo, in reply to Mr. Aten, 
that he had carefully avoided overrating the British 
power. His estimates were correctly predicated 
on the very best information to be had at the time 
he spoke, and he had rather underrated the British 
and slightly overrated our own naval power. He 
stated the number of guns in our navy at 2,352; 
the number is, I now learn, precisely 2,329. ‘The 
important result of this interesting inquiry into the 
relative naval and commercial power of the two 
countries is almost precisely the same as stated by 
Mr. C. Great Britain appears, by the Secretary's 
report, to have about 600 guns for every 100,000 
tons of commerce; we have only 96; while France 
has 1,046; Holland 683; Sweden and Norway 
394; Turkey 1,223; Denmark 703; Portugal 795; 
Austria 321; and Russia far more than any other 
nation, in proportion to the amount of her com- 
merce to be protected. We are behind all other 
civilized nations in this respect. We have less 
protection for the same amount of commercial 
wealth than any other people, and we must double 
our navy before we can stand ona respectable peace 
establishment, if we are to measure our own by 


the standard which regulates the other navies of 
power of England. And he had done so from facts | the world. 


then in his possession. Since he had made that Mr. BREESE. The inference from the remarks 
statement, he had seen a still later authority, dis- | of the Senator in presenting this statement to the 
closing more particular information as to the naval || view of the Senate and the country, is, 1 think, 
power of Great Britain than he had been in pos- |, irresistible—that, so far as our military marine is 
session of at the time he had the honor to address || concerned, we are one of the weakest Powers on 
the Senate. He stated at that time that England || earth. Even the inferior Powers of Europe have, 
had 671 ships, carrying an armament of 16,272 | it seems, a superior marine; and, therefore, accord- 
guns. By the latest official documents received by || ing to his argument, we are among the weakest 
the last steamer, I perceive, so much has she in- || nations of earth. As I said before, that is not the 
creased her naval power within the last quarter, | point. The qestion is, what is the capacity of this 
that she has now 17,772 guns in her navy. This || country to make adequate preparation for any 
is a great increase, and this has been effected in || emergency? That is the question; and in that 
the last quarter of the last year. The number of | point of view the power of Great Britain is far 
her war steamers, according to the account we were | inferior to that which we possess. She has not 
in possession of when he last addressed the Sen- || the elements of power that are within our grasp. 
ate, was 98. He perceived by the documents late- | We are the strongest power, so far as naval supe- 
ly received that there were now 121. Hehadalso | riority is concerned, on the face of the globe. 
stated that her military marine amounted to 40,000, | Look at one fact. In 1844, the whole steamboat 
and he did say, too, in reference to the commercial | tonnage of Great Britain was 82,000, whilst on the 
marine, to which the Senator from Illinois had now | valley of the Mississippi alone we had in that 
alluded, that ours was about equal, or perhaps a | year 125,000 tons—or one-third more than the 
little inferior to, that of England. But the recent whole United Kingdom. Look at the capacity of 
information showed that that estimate was some- | Great Britain in comparison with that of the Uni- 
what erroneous, or at least that their commercial | ted States to prepare a military marine. There is 
no comparison! We have forests that she does 
not possess. We have all the materials. We have 
skill far exceeding hers. She has never possessed 
such vessels as those which sail across the Atlan- 
tic from the port of New York. We have con- 
structed steam-vessels such as she has never yet 
_ approached in point of beauty, swiftness, and ca- 
pability. We can construct steam-vessels capable 
of running twenty-seven miles an hour—a speed 


upon the seas—but has she the men to man them? 


magazines, showing the condition of the British 
navy; and in that article I read the fact, that Cap- 
tain Lushington, one of the most meritorious and 
popular officers in the British navy, had great dif- 
ficulty, and had been unable up to that time, to 
procure a crew for the steamship ‘ Retribution,” 
and it was with the greatest difficulty he could go 
to sea. Well, in the face of this well-authenticated 
fact, I would ask the Senator from Delaware, how 
it is in the power of Great Britain to man one-half of 
the vessels on her navy list, even by resorting—as 
she certainly would resort—to the press-gang? 
She could not man her vessels. But the Senator 
from Delaware did not say a word at the time— 
although he argued the subject very fairly—of the 
capacity of this nation to arm herself; and from 
the statement made, he left the inference very 
strong that this nation was one of the weakest Pow- 
ers on earth. But I think a few moments’ consid- 
eration will serve to satisfy any member of the 
Senate, that we have the capacity to send afloat in 
one year a more powerful navy than Great Britain 
ever possessed. It is true we have now but 76 
vessels, and some of them small; but we have a 
commercial marine unsurpassed by any in the 
The greater number of our packet ships 


phiaare larger, and capable of carrying more guns, 
than our first-class frigates in the last war; and 


accomplished in four or five weeks, we can set 
afloat a more efficient navy than Great Britain ever 
ossessed. If you look over the navy list of Great 
3ritain, which was read here the other day, you 
will find that a large proportion of vessels there 
specified are miserable old hulks, unfit for service. | 
It cannot be denied that we are capable of con- 
structing vessels with more expedition than any | 
nation in the world; and if it comes to a war, in- 
stead of finding us unprepared, we should be found 


Mr. J. M. CLAYTON desired to correct the 
honorable Senator in one or two particulars. He 
did not say that we were the weakest nation, nor | 
had he endeavored to place the strength of Great 


had merely stated the relative naval power of this | 
country and England, in reply to the remarks of | 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Atten.] He had 
said nothing to disparage our own naval force, but 
he had thought it proper to correct some statements 


The tonnage, foreign and coastwise, of the Uni- 
The same state- 


pire,’? and by Baron Charles Dupin, in his ‘‘Pa- 
rallele des Trois Principales Marines de l’ Univers. 

A rare work, very recently published, and_re- 
ceived within a few days past at the Treasury, (Mc- | 
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never attained by any British steamer, and which 
never will be attained unless our models be adopt- 
ed. In every particular—I have not time to go 
into the details, nor Is it necessary now—in every 
particular we have immense advantages over Great 
sritain in the possession of the means of defence 
To what do the preparations of 
Great Britain, of which we have heard so much, 
She is all the time engaged in such 
s—examining her dockyards—cutting 
down old vessels, converting them into razees, and 
soon, She is also engaged in fortifying exposed 
points on | All this active preparation, 


and assault. 


amount’: 


pre paratiol 


ner coast, 
to which the attention of Senators and of the coun- 
try has been so much directed, was commenced 
before the Oregon question had attained an im- 
portant before it had become 
ich a prominent question between the two Gov- 
ernments, so far as President and the action 
of his Administration is concerned. Lone before 
the Inaugural Address reached England, Sir Robert 
Peel, in presenting, on the 14th of February, 1845, 
the annual budget of expenses, announced his in- 
the navy. He stated, that 
in the past year he had been under the necessity 
of creatine three additional naval stations—one on 
tof Africa, another in China, and the third 
Pacific and which demanded an ad- 
ditional force of 4,000 men, and something like an 
additional expenditure of a million pounds ster- 
line ile also recommended an increase in the 
All this wa 
a prominent topic, 


be ru 


character—at least 


the 


tention of increasing 


tieco 


ocean— 


ine the 


steam-navy. s before Orevon had be- 
\ll this was determined 
iry, 1845, and the reason 
1) erew entirely out of the 
ilieation made by the French admiral, the son 
the King, the Prince de Joinville, and the pub- 
heation of ‘Phiers, showine that the project of Na- 
poleon to invade England had not been a humbug, 
but had heen ser ly intended, and would have 
bye ‘nm carried into e { 
had 
pin ‘ed 


pol 


eons 


come 
on ms ‘ ’ nes 


parations 


ious 
ect if accidental circumstances 
but that now, steam had 
he two Powers on an equality. At many 
its the distance between the English and French 
is 18 only from twenty-five to sixty miles. 
With that immense control of men which France 


not mterpo ed: 
i 


Nowe es, What to prevent her—as the Prince 
de Joinville correctly observe s, and as the Duke of 
Wellington, in his examination before the Com- 
mittee on Shipwrecks of the House of Commons, 
confirmed—wihat is to pre vent her from making a 
descent upon England, and ravaging its coasts, 
unless adequate fortifications, either fixed or float- 
ine, and suflicient military force, be opposed to 
her so as to prevent a landing? gut by means of 
steam, France could select any point of attack. 
W ind and tide are not to be waited for: and when 
it is considered that France has, in addition to her 
force \lgiers—&80,000 men—a standing army 
of 350,000, besides nearly a million of militia, and 
in all her cities troops of national guards, armed, 
equipped, and drilled, it is very easy to suppose 
that, in the present state of improvement in the 
means of warfare and approach, Great Britain 
should be alarmed. Her insular position no longerr 
her. She has long been accustomed to 


sin 


nrorects 
sing— 
‘Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep; 
Her inarch is o’er the mountain wave— 
s lier home is on the deep 3” 


but itis no lonver true. While boasting that she 
dees not need those ** bulwarks’’—those ** towers 
alone the steep’’—she is erecting them every day 
as fast.as she can. I am sure she does not expect 
an Invasion from this country, but from her old and 
dangerous neighbor. What military power has she 
to resist the vast number of troops which France 
conld bring into action? She has to oppose to the 
immense power of France an army of 130,000 men, 
of whom 80,000 are scattered abroad, 22,000 in 
Ireland, and the remainder in England and Scot- 
land, in forts and garrisons, or recruiting stations. 
Well may she be alarmed in reference to her posi- 
tion at this day—not in reference to us, but to her 
hereditary foe. It has been said that we would 
sufler in our trade in event of a war—in the words 
of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Can- 
HowN,] the other day, that our finances would be 
broken down. How would it be with Great Brit- 
an? Her whole system would be broken down. 
But L go no farther into that topic. I will for a mo- 
ment revert to a remark of the Senator from Dela- 


ware, {Mr.J.M.Cravron,] inhisexplanation. Af- | 
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ter again parading before the Senate this immense | 
or of Great Britain, he forgot to ~ or at least | 
3 


ie did not say, that the fleets of Great Britain were 


wanted to protect those exposed — throughout | 


the world; and that it would be a 
in the very nature of things, without leaving these 
es entirely unprotected, to collect a fleet at all 


most impossible, | 


ikely to endanger the safety of this country. With | 


the aid of our vast commercial marine—our whale- 


ships—our packet-ships—we could in less than a | 
year command such a navy, that, instead of being | 
blockaded, as we have been told, we could block- | 
ade our enemy. I have not any sort of doubt about | 


it. 
destined, in the natural course of events, to become 
Superior to any nation on earth: and when emer- 
gency requires it, we will always be able to pro- 
vide an adequate naval defence. It is not our policy 
to keep up a large naval force: it will not, I trust, 
ever be our policy. I am among the warmest and 


So far as naval greatness is concerned, we are | 


best friends of the navy; and because I am so, I | 


shall always oppose its increase to any great ex- 
tent, because that would be most likely to break it 
down. But whenever the emergency arises, we 


have capacity enough to make it more formidable | 
than that of any other power on the face of the | 
globe: let that be tried to-day, or at any time. I | 


am confident that if the emergency were to occur 


to-morrow, the energy, the alacrity, the means of | 


the country would be displayed so as to astonish 
ourselves. There would not be two parties; there 
would be no ‘peace party;’’ there would be no 
exertions to prevent capitalists from loaning money 
to the Government—nothing of the sort. All would 
unite heart and hand in a determination to effect 
the object for which the war had been undertaken. 
But we are not going to declare war. That must 
come from another quarter; and if it do, it will be 
a war of aggression. We never will, we cannot 
be an agzressive Power. But when an assault is 
made, the whole land will rise as one man, and 


with a mighty and united effort will overwhelm the | 


agcressor. I have done. 


Mr. DAYTON then moved that the Senate ad- | 


journ; which motion was put and carried, and 
The Senate accordingly adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 2, 1846. 


The Journal of Saturday was read in part, and | 
(the further reading having been dispensed with) || 
' : 


was approve d. 


The SPEAKER (in answer to an inquiry by | 
Mr. Hamtry) stated that the regfilar business of | 
the day would be the call of the States for resolu- | 


tions. 





Mr. McCONNELL, on leave given, made a per- | 
sonal explanation in relation to certain reports or | 


statements in the ** New York Herald’’ and the 
“Weekly Fountain.”’ 


NEW JERSEY CONTESTED ELECTION. 


March 2. 


—_— 
a 


The proper authorities of the State of New Jer. 
sey, by a certificate issued to John Runk, the sit. 
ting member, declared him duly elected as the 
Representative of the third congressional district 
of that State by a majority of sixteen votes. 

Mr. I. G. Fares, the contestant, claims the 
seat because, he alleges, the said majority was ol). 
tained by receiving the votes of thirty-six individy. 
als, students ofthe Theological Seminary at Prince. 
ton, and of five who were students in the Collece 
of New Jersey, at Princeton, all in the third con- 
gressional district; which votes, he alleges, were 
unlawful, and ought to be rejected, because, al- 
though the above-named students were living at 
Princeton for the time being, merely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their education, they were not 
residents of the district, and could not legally yote 
at the election. The contestant also alleges other 
unlawful votes. 

The controversy rests on these two questions: 

First, were these students legal voters? 

And, secondly, if not, for whom did they vote? 

The committee say that, under the laws and con- 
stitution of New Jersey, nineteen of the students 
were legally entitled to vote; and therefore recom- 
mend the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Isaac G. Farlee is not entitled to 
a seat in this House asa Representative from the 
State of New Jersey. 

The minority of the committee (consisting of 
Messrs. Cuase, Curpman, Hamu, and Etrs- 
worTH,) contend that, under the constitution and 
laws of New Jersey, these students were not enti- 
tled to vote in the county; and that, therefore, Mr, 
Farlee is elected by a majority of three votes; and 
recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That John Runk is not entitled to ageat 
upon this floor. 

Resolved, That Isaac G. Farlee, having received 
a majority of the legal votes of the legally qualified 
voters of the third congressional district of New 
Jersey, is entitled to his seat upon this floor.] 

Mr. HAMLIN moved to strike out the resolu- 
tion of the majority, and insert in lieu thereof the 
resolutions reported by the minority of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DOBBIN moved that the contestant, Mr. 
Farlee, be permitted to appear at the bar of the 
House. 

Ordered accordingly. 

No member claiming the floor, or appearing dis- 

osed to speak, 

Mr. CULVER moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the subject until to-morrow. 

Mr. COBB suggested that it was desirable that 
the subject was disposed of, especially as the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Doppty,} had 
stated it to be the wish of both parties that it should 
be so. If no gentleman was disposed to address 


|| the House, he would, if the gentleman would with- 


Mr. DOBBIN, in pursuance of the notice he had 


riven on Friday last, and observing that it was de- 


sired by both parties that this controversy should | 
be setiled, moved that the House now proceed to | 
the consideration of the report of the Committee of | 


Elections in the case of the contested election from 
New Jersey. 


Mr. WENTWORTH rose to inquire whether | 


this was not the first day during the present ses- 
sion on which the States were to be called for res- 
olutions in the reverse order? and whether, hith- 
erto, when the States had been called in the regu- 
lar order, the House had not invariably, as soon 


as the old States had been called through, ad- | 
journed, leaving the new States uncalled? (One || 
other remark Mr. W. added, but the reporter | 


could not hear it.) 


The reply of the SPEAKER, if any was made, | 


was not heard by the reporter. But the inquiry 


was answered by several voices thus: ** No; the | 


call has been gone through with every time.” 

The question having been then taken on the 
motion of Mr. Dossy, it was decided in the af- 
firmative. 

So the House proceeded to the consideration of 
the said subject. ' 

[By reference to the report of the majority of 
the committee, which is signed by Messrs. Dos- 
pin, Curver, Harper, McGavouer, and Caap- 
MAN, it is seen that the whole of this case turns 
on the right of students te vote. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


draw his motion to postpone, call for the reading 
of the report, which would throw light on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CULVER withdrew his motion. 

And the question now recurring on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Hamu, 

The reports of the majority and minority of the 
committee were read at the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH called for a division 
of the question, so as that it should be taken first 
on the motion to strike out, and then on the reso- 
lutions of the minority. 

The SPEAKER said that, by the rules of the 
House, a motion to strike out and insert was not 
divisible. 

No member even yet claiming the floor, 

The SPEAKER was about to put the question. 

The yeas and nays were asked on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Hamuin. 

Mr. HARPER then took the floor, and spoke 
briefly in support of the right of the sittung mem- 
ber to his seat; (yielding the floor, for inquiry, to 
Mr. LEAKE.) 

Mr. HAMLIN followed in favor of the report 
of the minority, (yielding the floor, for explana- 
tion, to Messrs. BRODHEAD, DOBBIN, and 
THURMAN.) ; 

Some conversation also followed on a point of 
order raised by Mr. C. B. SMITH. 

The SPEAKER tem. (Mr. McCrevvannd, 
of Michigan) overruled the point of order. 

And no appeal having been taken, the conver- 
sation dropped. 
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